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Sue (dreamily): ‘* Just think of it, in two weeks we shall be married ! *’ 
He (absent-mindedly ): ‘‘ Oh, let us be happy while we can.”’ 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
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154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


MISS A. V. VINCENT 


has opened tastefully furnished and equipped Hair 
Dressing Parlors. Residences visited. 
Lillian Thomasch, 
Mamie F. Burgess, 


12 EAST 29TH STREET. 


k Late with Mrs. Barker. 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
MRS, M. K. ZUST 


Address: 100 West 94th St., New York City. 


All orders executed prompily and at reasonable 
rates, by a person of experience, having a large list 
ot New York City patrons, 
request. 


Circulars sent on 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Has returned to town. Shopping by mail. Com- 
missions of all kinds executed promptly and season- 
ably. 





123 FirtH AVENUE, New YorRK, 








ROBES ET MANTEAUX 





SMITH & DILLON, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX, 
7 West 45th Street. 








FURS 





SEAL GARMENTS and other fancy furs made to 
order. Remodeling old garments in fashionable 
sacques or capes a specialty. 

Mrs. BARKER, 
116 West 39th St., New York City. 
Late with C, G. Gunther's Sons, Fifth Avenue. 


Sixth Ave, 





. R,VOLKEL. . 
PRACTICAL FURRIER. 


Fine furs at prices to suit the times. Also all kinds 
of fur garments made over in the latest style. 
Between 26th and 27th Streets. 
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MARRIED 


Prentice-Vanderpoel.—On Wed., 30 
Sept., at Sparren Roed!, Kinderhook, N. Y., 
Lydia Beekman, daughter of the late Aaron 
J. Vanderpoel, to the Rev. Sartell Prentice, 
Jr. of Chicago, Ill. 

Weeks-Suydam —On Thu., 8 Oct., 
at Elizabeth, N. J., in St. John’s Church, 
Frederika Davis, daughter of Charles C. Suy- 
dam, to Edward Augusta Weeks. 


DIED 


Vail.—At Lenox, Mass., on Sun., 4 
Oct., Alice Creighton Stevens, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rear Admiral Stevens, U. S. 
N., and wife of Stephen Vail, of New York 
City. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Bush-de Lamoutte.—Miss Leora Bush 
to Mr. Alexander Claude de Lamoutte. Miss 
Bush is the daughter of Mrs. George Bush, 
and niece of Mrs. Julia Henna. 

De Haine-Crawford.—Miss Hortense 
de Haine to Dr. William H. Crawford, 
Miss de Haine is the daughter of Mr. John 
de Haine. 

Judson-Bickford.—Miss Elizabeth Jud- 
son to Mr. Herbert J. Bickford. Miss Jud- 
son is the daughter of Mr. Albert C. Judson, 
and cousin of Mrs, Clarence Griswold, 


ii 


WEDDINGS 


Bullock - Rodenbough. — Dr, Earl 
Sprague Bullock and Miss Nina Rodenbough, 
daughter of General Theophilus F. Roden- 
bough, were married at Christ Church, by 
the Rev. Dr. Jacob Shipman, on Thu., 8 
Oct., atnoon. The maid of honor was Miss 
Frances Rodenbough, cousin of the bride. 
Dr, James H. Burtonshaw was best man. The 
ushers were Dr. E. Chamberlain, Dr. J. 
Mooney, Mr. John H. Hutaff and Mr. 
David McKinleg. 

Beals-Borie. — Mr. George William 
Beals, from Boston, and Miss Emily Ewing 
Borie, daughter of Mr. Beauveau Borie, of 
Philadelphia, were married at the country 
seat of the bride’s parents, Chelton, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., on Sat., 10 Oct., at noon. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Edith Brown, Miss 
May Rhoades, Miss Nora Davis, Miss Elea- 
nor Patterson, Miss May Churchman and 
Miss Snelling, from Boston. Mr. Russell 
Beals was best man. ‘The ushers were Mr. 
Beauveau Borie, Jr., Mr. Joseph S. Clark, 
Mr. Beals, Mr. George B. Morrison, Mr. 
Russell Codman and Mr. Charles H. Keys. 

Cockrane-Chrystie. Mr. Arthur de 
Witt Cockrane and Miss Mary Catherine 
Chrystie, daughter of Mr. William Few 
Chrystie, were married at Zion Church, 
Dobb’s Ferry, on Wed., 7 Oct. The Rev, 
Dr. Berkeley officiated. The maid of honor 
was Miss Katherine Chrystie. The brides- 
maids were Miss Florence Brown, Miss Daisy 
Fraser, Miss Jessie Ward and Miss Susan 
Kirkham. Mr. A. W. S. Cockrane was 
best man, and the ushers were Mr. Samuel 
D. Babcock, Jr., Mr. Jules Vatable, Mr. 
William S. Scott and Mr. de Witt Sage. 

Jamison-Suydam.—Mr. Daniel Jami- 
son, from Philadelphia, and Miss Margaret S. 
Suydam, daughter of Mr. George Henry 
Suydam, were married at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, at Roseville, N. J , on Thu., 
8 Oct., by the Rev. Mr. Van Horn. Miss 
S. Suydam was maid of honor. The ushers 
were Mr. Henry Suydam and Mr. John Mc- 
Coughlin. 

Kernochan-Smith.—Mr. James~ K. 
Kernochan and Miss Emily Dorinda Smith 
were married at Cornwall-on-Hudson, on 
Wed., 7 Oct. Miss Harriet Price was maid 
of honor. Mr. William Kernochan was best 
man, and the ushers were Mr. William 
McNeil, Mr. D. T. Bennett, Mr. Charles 
Smith and Mr. P. D. Longyear. 

Macready-Kemp.—Mr. Robert A. 
Macready and Miss Louise Kemp, daughter 
of the late William Kemp, were married on 
Wed., 7 Oct., at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, 32 E. 17th St. Miss Peggy Kemp 
was maid of honor, Mr. William Macready 
was best man. 

Morgan-Palmer.—Mr. Ernest J. Mor- 
gan and Miss Eleanor Alliny Palmer, daugh- 


ter of the late Albert Palmer, were married 
on Thu. eve.,8 Oct., in Christ Church, 
Orange, NJ by the Rev. Mr. Crittenton. 
The maid of honor was Miss Isabel Morti- 
mer. Miss Phoebe Munn and Miss Florence 
Green were the bridesmaids. Dr. Henry 
Youngman, from Albany, was best man. 
The ushers were Mr. Wallace Higgins, Mr. 
H. Mayn, Mr. Arthur Coe, Dr. Howard 
Foreman and Mr. Leopold Mortimer. 

Stears-Beales.—Mr. J. Rich Steers 
and Miss Mary Dolores Beales, daughter of 
the late James A. G. Beales, were married at 
the country residence of the bride’s mother, 
Clover Hook, Scarsdale, N. Y., on Wed., 7 
Oct., by Archbishop Corrigan, assisted by the 
Rev. Neil McKinnon and the Rev. Father 
Kelly. Miss Louisa Beales was maid of 
honor and Mr. Henry Steers was best man. 
There were no bridesmaids nor ushers. A 
wedding breakfast followed. 

Sargent-Weir. — Mr. Joseph D. Sargent 
and Miss Clara Louise Weir, daughter of Pro- 
fessor John F. Weir of the Yale Art School, 
were married at St. John’s Church, New 
Haven, Conn., on Thu., 8 Oct. The maid 
of honor was Miss Edith Weir. Bridesmaids 
were Miss Julia Weir, Miss Susan White, 
Miss Lena Farnam, Miss Susan Sandford, 
Miss Eilen Sargent. Mr. Russell Sargent 
was best man. Ushers were Mr. Origen 
Seymour, Mr. James Barbour, Mr. John 
Sargent and Mr. Arthur S. Osborn. 

Weeks-Suydam.—Mr. Edward Au- 
gusta Weeks and Miss Fredericka Davis Suy- 
dam, daughter of Mr. Charles C. Suydam were 
married at St. ag Church, Elizabeth, 
N. J. Miss Esther King Suydam was maid 
of honor. The bridesmaids were Miss Laura 
Virginia Ricketts, Miss Helen Ward, Miss 
Anna Whitehead, Miss Alice King, Miss 
Edith Marion Hinds, Miss Ellen Roosevelt 
Jones, Miss Margaret Olmstead. Mr. Will- 
iam C. Dayton was best man. The ushers 
were Mr. Nicholas Brewster, Mr. Roderick 
Mather, Mr. Howard Townsend, Mr. Sid- 
ney Smith, Mr. Randolph P. Harrison, Mr. 
W. Percival Mackensie, Mr. Wilmerding 
Biddle, Mr. Edward Olmstead and Mr. 
Arthur W. Knapp. 

Weils-Griffin.—Mr. Horace L. Wells 
and Miss Sarah Lord Griffin, daughter of the 
late Dr. Edward D. Griffin, were married at 
Lyme, Conn., on Wed., 7 Oct., by the Rev. 
Archur Shirley, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin Bacon, of Yale Theological Semi- 
nary. Miss Elizabeth Copely Marsh and 
Miss Augusta Griffin, Miss Ludington, Miss 
Elsie Bell and Miss Noyes were the brides- 
maids. Professor Samuel Penfield was best 
man. The ushers were Mr. Joseph S. 
Huntington, Professor L. S. Pierson, Mr. 
William H. Ludington and Mr, Charles L. 
Webster. 

Wilson.Doane. — Lieutenant Charles 
Stuart Wilson, Royal Engineer Corps of the 
British Army, and Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Doane, daughter of Mr. William E. Doane, 
were married in St. Paul’s Chuch, Stock- 
bridge, Mass., on Sat., 10 Oct. Miss Vipont 
Doane was maidof honor. Bridesmaids were 
Miss Roelker, Miss Helen Rood, Miss Arm- 
strong and Miss Margaret Rood. Mr. W. 
Weare Lincoln was best man. ‘The ushers 
were Mr. John Swan, Mr. Prescott Butler, 
Mr. Alfred Roelker, jr., and Mr, Charles 
Butler. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Adee-Fitzgerald.—Mr. Ernest Adee and 
Miss Géraldine Fitzgerald, daughter of Gen- 
eral Louis Fitzgerald, will be married on 
Tue., 24 Nov. 

Emmet-Garland.—Mr. Robert E. Em- 
met and Miss Louise Garland, daughter of Mr. 
James A. Garland, will be married on Wed., 
25 Nov. 

Furman-Shackford —Mr. Silas H. 
Furman and Miss Marcia P. Shackford, 
daughte: of Capt. William Shackford, will 
be married in Ascension church on Mor., 
19 Oct., at 4 P. M. 

Floyd-Jones - Ferris.—Mr. William 
Floyd- Jones and Miss Lillian Ferris, daughter 
of the late Dr. E. H. Ferris, will be married 
on Tue., 17 Nov. 

Greer-Oakes.—Mr. Lawrence Greer and 
Miss Georgiana Oakes, daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Fletcher Oakes, will be married in 
St. Thomas’s Church, Mamaroneck, on 
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Mon., 19 Oct., at noon. Miss Marion Haz- 
ard will be maid of honor. The bridesmaids 
will be Miss Daisy Greer and Miss Marion 
Rand. Mr. William Greer will be best man, 
Mr. Irwin B. Laughlin, Mr. Edward Van 
Ingen, Mr. Charles D. Jones, Dr. Sherwood 
B. Ives, Dr. A. V. S. Lambert and Mr. 
George R. Dyer will be the ushers. 

Peckham - Corning. — Mr. Rufus 
Wheeler Peckham, Jr., and Miss Harriet 
Corning, daughter of Mr. Erastus Corning, of 
Albany, will be married by Bishop Doane in 
All Saints Cathedral, Albany, early in No- 
vember. 

Graham-Sands.—Mr. Robert Graham 
and Miss Edith Sands, daughter of Mr. 
Philip Sands, will be married on Wed., 25 
Nov. 


DANCES 


A reception and dance were given at the 
Monrsis Co. Golf Clubhouse, at Morristown, 
N. J., om Sat, eve., 10 Oct., in honor of 
Mr. Robert Cox, M.P., of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, the donor of the cup for women’s 
golf championship. 

Meadowbrook Club.—A golf dance 
will be given at the Meadowbrook Clubhouse 
on Mon, eve., 19 Oct. 

Junior Assemblies.—Patronesses for 
the coming season are Mrs. Newbold Le Roy 
Edgar, Mrs. Frederick Edey, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer Robb, Mrs. H. M. Alexander, fr ; 
Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, Mrs. Russell 
Hoadley, Jr.; Mrs. Leopold Francke, Mrs. 
Walter Taylor and Mrs. Edward A. Le Roy. 


INTIMATIONS 


Brown.—Mr. and Mrs. Harold Brown 
will close their Newport cottage this week 
and sail for Europe on 20 Oct. 

Bonaparte.—Mme. Jerome Bonaparte, 
from Washington, registered last week at 
the Waldorf, 

Chambrun.—The Marquis and Mar- 
quise de Chambrun arrived from Europe on 
the Bourgoyne, and are at the Albemarle 
Hotel. 

Cleveland.—President and Mrs. Cleve- 
land have closed Gray Gables, and are at the 
White House. 

Dillon.—Mrs. J. Rhinelander Dillon has 
opened her town house, 132 W. 86th St. 

Gallatin.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Galla- 
tin sailed for New York on the Majestic on 
Wed., 7 Oct. 

Gardiner.—Mr. and Mrs. John Lyon 
Gardiner have closed the Monor House on 
Gardiner’s Island, and are at 674 Mad. Ave. 

Galarza.—Count de Galarza, of the Span- 
ish Legation at Washington, was registered 
last week at the Waldorf, 

Grinnell.—Dr. and Mrs. Morton Grin- 
nell, née Catherwood, will be the guests this 
week of Mrs. Ernest.C. La Montagne, at 
Wayside, Westchester, N. Y. 

Green.—Mrs. William Lawrence Green 
will have a house party over Thanksgiving at 
her residence in Albany. 

Gallatin.—Mr. and Mrs. Horace Galla- 
tin, née Morris, will sail for New York from 
abroad in November. 

Haven.—Mr. and Mrs. George G. Haven 
and Miss Marion Haven will go to Lenox on 
their arrival from abroad the end of this 
month, 

Morton.—Governor and Mrs. Levi P. 
Morton have leased for the winter the resi- 
dence of Mr. Amzi L_ Barber, cor. 68th St. 
and Fifth Ave. Governor Morton has bought 
the property, 681 Fifth Ave., which is being 
altered for his occupancy next winter. 

Morris.—Mr. and Mrs. Fordham Morris 
have returned from Canada, and are at 45 E. 
30th Se. 

Pauncefote.—Sir Julian Pauncefote, 

British ambassador to this country, will sail 
for New York from England on 21 Oct. 
Tailer.—The guests of Mr. T. Suffern 
Tailer on his coaching trip to the Orange 
Co. Horse Show, on Sat., 10 Oct., were Mr. 
and Mrs. Walker Breese Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., and Mr, and Mrs. 
C. Oliver Iselin. 
Whitney.—Mr. William C. Whitney 
has leased Mr. J. F. D. Lanier’s country 
place at Westbury, L. I. Mr. and Mrs. 
William C, Whitney are at October Moun- 
tain, Lenox, Mass. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.—Mr. Robert Hone has sold 
his cottage on Spring St., to Mr. James 
Long, of New York. 

Mrs, Brockholst Cutting has endowed a bed 
in the Newport Hospital to be called the Cut- 
ting Memorial Bed, in memory of her son, 
the late F. Brockholst Cutting. 

Mrs. John Carter Brown has closed her 
cottage and sailed for Europe last week, 
Other cottages closed since last week were 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutton’s, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Havemeyer’s, Mr. and Mrs. 
Buchanan Winthrop’s, Mr. and Mrs. S, E. 
Huntington’s, Miss Leary’s, Mr. and Mrs. 
Butler Duncan’s, Hon. and Mrs, John Cad- 
walader’s, Mrs. C. C, Pomeroy’s, Col. and 
Mrs. C. L. Best's, Judge and Mrs. H. W. 
Bookstaver’s and Mr. Edward H. Buckeley’s. 

Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt will close 
** Rough Point’’ this week. 

Mr. James J. Van Alen closed Wake- 
hurst on Monday last. 

Tuxedo.—The autumn residents of Tux- 
edo who have returned to their cottages are 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Rives, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. C. Sibley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Whithead, Mr. and Mrs. Edward N. Tailer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles R, Flint, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Davies, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Til- 
ford, Mr. and Mrs, James Brown Lord, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Bangs, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
B. Keech, Mr. and Mrs. George W. For- 
sythe, Mr. and Mrs. William Dwight Col- 
lier and Mr. and Mrs. John H. Foster. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Brittanic.—Arriving Fri., 9 Oct , Mr. 
and Mrs, J. J. Fargo, Mr. and Mis. "John 
G. Hecksher, Sir Henry A. Blake, Gov. 
of Jamaica, and Lady Blake, Mr. and Mrs. 
John V. L. Pruyn, Mr. William Reid, Mr. 
George H. Auchmuty, Mr. Robert Cox, 
Capt. Tupman, Mr.and Mrs. S. B. Webster, 
Mr. and we x Stewart, the Very Rev. 
Dean Harris, Mr. Warren L. Beckwith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Page, the Misses Page, 
Colonel A. P. Gordon, Miss Lillian Gordon, 
Mr. J. Stevenson. 

Furst Bismarck.—Arriving Fri., 9 
Oct., Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Ellison, Mrs. D. 
S. Warren, Marquis and Marquise de Pinar 
el Rio, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Newman, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wiley. 

Umbria.—Arriving Sat., 10 Oct., Bishop 
J. L. Nicholson, Mrs. L. Gage Courtney, 
General A. de C. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Schuyler, Mrs. Nicholson, Mr. H. Ains- 
worth, Colonel W. L. Brown, Mr. John C. 
Bascome. 

La Touraine.—Arriving Sat., 10 Oct., 
Mr. James Garner, Mr. C. T. Mathews, 
Mr. L. W. Champney, Mr. Thomas H. 
Broadwater, Mr. C. S. M. Johnstone, 

St. Louis.—Arriving Mon., 5 Oct., 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Judge A. J. 
Dittenhoefer, Mr. F. M. Vernon, Mrs. 
George W. Childs. 

Bourgoyne.—Arriving Sun., 4 Oct., 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Coudert, Miss Cou- 
dert, Mr. Frederic Coudert, Jr., the Marquis 
and Marquise de Chambrun, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapel. 

Campania.—Sailing Sat., 10 Oct., Mr. 
Duncan Ewen Cameron, Dr. and Mrs. Cyrus 
Edson, Mr. George Griswold, Sir Frank 
Lock wood, Lady Lockwood, Miss Lock wood, 
Mrs. Arthur Paget, Captain J. W. Morris, 
Miss Rosalie Francke, Mr. Luis Francke, 
Mr. H. T. Flint, Miss Flint, Mr. Thomas 
Young, Mr. L. M. King, Mr. Morton D. 
Andrews. 








VOGUE 
Of 29 Oct. will be an autumn 


announcement number of fashions. 





THE WOMEN’S GOLF CHAM- 
PIONSHIP TOURNAMENT 


Ast week on Friday was brought to a 

I close the first annual tournament of 

the U. S. Golf Association for the 
Women’s Championship of the United States 
and for the trophy given by Mr. Robert Cox, 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt, of the Shinnecock Hills 
Golf Club, winning in the final, her op- 
ponent being Mrs. Arthur Turnure, of the 
same club. 

The programme has been published in a 
previous issue of Vogue, and a brief summary 
of the scores and play are given in this 
column. 

Many things contributed to the success of 
the event, but that which should be noted 
first is the extraordinary excellence of the 
management. It is safe to say that never has 
a golf tournament been held in the United 
States, since the game became popular four 
years ago, that has been conducted with so 
much attention to every detail, and which has 
so unanimously excited the admiration and 
gratitude of the participants. 

The entries were made from each club to 
the Secretary of the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation, Mr. H. O. Tasmadge, who took 
pains to secure as many as possible, and had 
the gratification of receiving very nearly 
thirty. Mr. Talmadge also attended the 
match, as did Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, the 
President of the association, thereby in person 
giving it official character. 

The greens were in charge of the Green 
Committee, with Mr. Kip as Chairman. 
The gallery was kept well back by ropes, and 
though there were at times from 300 to 400 
people present, the contestants were able to 
play the game without interference or the 
disquieting effect of casual remarks or com- 
ments on their play. 

The house arrangements in charge of the 
ladies of the club were perfect. Contestants 
were received cordially. If one happened to 
be a stranger to Morristown she was greeted 
as she entered the clubhouse the first day, and 
introduced to those that would see to her 
comfort, She was made to feel at all times 
that she was a guest. The house committee 
supplied the contestants with lockers. They 
also provided a retiring room where they 
could rest; and had a hot luncheon and 
afternoon tea, and maids in attendance. The 
green committee supplied caddies and scorers. 
All of this was done without charge to the 
contestants, and is a noteworthy instance of 
liberal management which, it is a regret to 
reflect, is not always characteristic of similar 
occasions in other clubs. Theinference as to 
the house part of it all is, that when women 
manage affairs of the house they manage 
them much better than men. 

If the honor of holding the cup for the 
corning year has been carried away to the 
Shinnecock Hills Club, there still remains to 
the Morristown Club the honor of having 
managed most successfully the initial tourna- 
ment. 


SCORES OF THE WOMENS’ 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


N the first day, Tuesday, the contest- 
O ants ended as follows; 18 holes 


medal play : 


Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills, Golf Club— 

Out4 466 5 6 7 ‘ 5—47 

te Sat ae Pp oe GR Se, 5—48 — 95 
Miss F.C. Griscom, Philadelphia p aR Club— 

Out 5 § 7 $s 6 $ $ 5§~53 

a ee Fe 6 § 7 .§ S—49—102 
Mrs, William Shippen, Morris County Golf Club— 

Omes ¢ 77 $ §$ 6 6 One 

In 56 6 86 6 6 § 4 4—§0-—102 
Miss Anna Sands, Newport Golf Club— 

2.4.7. 4.6 3.6 4 eS 

Ion §¢ 8 8 6 6 6 § § F=—§56-—103 
Miss F. K. McLane, Baltimore Golf Club— 

Ow ¢ 6 7 6 5 6 6 4 §—§0 

a 6 3? 7 ©. § 8 § § Gu¥p—t0s 
Miss C. L, Oliver, Albany Golf Club— 

Ow 6 6 8 FO § 6 4G OK 553 

In 6 8 6 § 46 7 § © §—=§2—105 
Mrs. Arthur Turnure, Shinnecock Hills Golf 

Club — 

Ouw4 5 77 8 «$ 5 6 4-49 

“Se Ss Be Be ee 7 #7 «=%7--$6—105 
Mrs. Helen Shelton, Morris County Golf Club— 

Out 8 2 - ae aoe — 

In § 6 7 $ 6 7 6 §—55—111 
Mrs. F, E. Zerrahn, Country Club of Brookline— 

Out 6 § ; H 7 6 ‘ 12 7-62 

In 5 6 4 § 7  §—Si—I13 
Mrs. Elisabeth Pi Oliver, aeiny Golf Club— 

Out 5 6 1 8 010 6 § 6 5-6 

In 5 6 8 8 46© 7 6 6 4—54-—-116 


Mrs, W, Fellows Morgan, Baltusrol Golf Club— 
—— = OO 's8 ‘2.6 ¢ °¢ 6- 59 
In 4 6 12 7 § 7 § 6 6m 58-—117 

Mrs. H, W. McVickar, Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club— 

Out 77% 6 8 § 4 § G58 
In 6 § 12 6979 7 97 § §--60o~ 138 

Miss Alice W. Post, Morris Couniy Golf Club— 
Out7 79 8 6 6 FJ § §—b0 
In 5 7 8 8 10 6 § 7 6—62—122 

Miss Louise Field, Morris County Golf Club— 
ee a ee ee ee 

7.8 7 6 9 F 9. S-aeoim 

"Miss Ethel Wickham, Shinnecock Hills Golf Club— 
Ou 8 8 1007 °5 7 7 6 b=64 
In 79 5 1 7 6 6 JF 6 6~- 61—125 

Miss E. N, Little, Morris County Golf Club— 
gf OD Se ee oe a et 
eo eo: oR AS 7 6—63—127 

Miss Alice Strong, ae He} Golf Chud— 

_ eS © 8-9 6 ‘ 6—60 
CS mS > bE Soe 

“Miss Clara Longworth, Cincinnati Golt Club— 
Out § 7 48 410 § J P67 
In 5 7 48 § 7 § & §—62- 129 

Miss F. A, Clarke, Misquamicut Goif Ciab— 
Ou 9 8 t0© 675 6 9 4 & 
In 8 Pn Be. BAe 6—65—129 

Miss Alice D, Field, Morris County Golf Club— 
en Byes 2 2B 2 ee 
In 6 8 8 9 8 8 5—65—130 

Mrs. H. E, Coe, AS Hills Golf Club— 
Out 6 713 7 6 7 8 10 §—69 
In § § 10 8 10 7 7 6 6—64= 133 

Miss E, R. Catlin, Morris County Golf Club— 
Out 7 614 8 9 7 6 6 §—68 
In 6 6 9 8 8 6 8 Q F—67—135 

Miss Anabel Green, Essex County Country Club— 
Out 6 712 9 10 6 7 6 669 
In 9 8 8 6 7 7 8 10 §—68—137 

Miss E. M. Wylie, New Haven Goif Club— 
Out 6 8 13 922 9 9 8 6—¢o 
In $5 619 10 6 7 § F O—7I—161 

Mrs. G. Richmond Parsons, Agawam Hunt— 

Out 7 oe 7. 2 2 8 7 a 
In 8 49% 8 10 § g—85—162 

On the second day, Wednesday, the best 
eight scores were as follows, 18 holes, hole 
play : 

Miss Sands beat Mrs, Shippen 19 holes 1 up. 

Miss Hoyt beat Miss McLane 8 up § to play. 

Miss Oliver beat Miss Griscom 8 up 6 to play. 

Mrs. Turnure beat Miss Shelton 3 up. 

On the third day, Thursday, the pairs were 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt against Miss Anna Sands 
and Miss Cora Oliver against Mrs. Arthur 
Turnure, Just before the start a telegram 
was received from Miss Sands, stating that 
she had withdrawn. This gave the match 
of the day by default to Miss Hoyt. Mrs. 
Turnure in playing with Miss Oliver won 
by two holes up. 

The withdrawal of Miss Sands caused much 
comment, which, however, she is doubtless 
able to offset by sufficient reasons, a with~- 
drawal at this stage being from any point of 
view except utmost necessity an unsports- 
manlike action. Defaults, after a match has 
been begun, should never be made except 
when it is utterly impossible for the piayer to 
attend. To default for any reason than ne- 
cessity, justly incurs severe censure, as not 
only is the pleasure of the tournament for 
several hundred people materially spoiled 
thereby, but the ultimate result is, in a meas- 
ure, left in doubt. In this instance, how- 
ever, the general opinion is that Miss Sands 
would surely have been defeated by Miss 
Hoyt, who, on all occasions during the pro- 
gress of the tournament, has shown herself 
much Miss Sands’ superior. The one on 
whom Miss Sands’ default fell hardest was 
Mrs. Wm. Shippen, the home player, who 
was barely defeated on the previous day by 
Miss Sands, and who, had Miss Sands de- 
faulted a day earlier, would have been in the 
semi-finals. On this score Mrs. Shippen was 
the recipient of many condolences. 

On this day’s play Mrs. Turnure was three 
up when playing the gth hole. On the gth 
green she stimied Miss Oliver; who playing 
for the hole hit Mrs. Turnure’s ball away 
from the hole about ten feet. From that 
point Mrs. Turnure putted for the hole and 
missed, not knowing that she had the right 
to replace her ball at the point from which it 
was hit, which was only about six inches 
from the hole. Had Mrs. Turnure known 
this and replaced her ball, she would have won 
the hole, giving her the match four up instead 
oftwo up. The inference from this is that 
contestants in a tournament should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the rules of the game 
and with all local rules. Ina match no one 
except the caddie can advise the player, and 
though many knew that Mrs. 'Turnure could 
lift her ball, were debarred from telling her. 
Asa rule inthis country caddies know but 
little of the game, and the Morristown cad- 
dies are no exception in this regard. 

(Continued on page v.) 
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S PAPER Lapy: ‘I’m seeking a housemaid; I believe she advertises from this address.”’ 


Cortacer: ‘* Yes, Mum ; it’s my daughter. She'll be in presently ; she’s out on her ‘ bike.’ ”’ 








Otherhood, as appears by recent announcements, proposes to dis- 
M cuss itself in open council. There is nothing of the Evangelical 
Mothers’ Prayer Meeting idea about the programme, as acver- 
tised ; nor seemingly is the protession of mother to be regarded in the 
haphazard fashion which prevails even to-day in many quarters where the 
bare tact of belonging to the female sex is accepted as sufficient justifica- 
tion for becoming a mother—provided, of course, that conventionalities 
are observed. ‘The friends of the incapable girl who, unable to make 
her own way,is a drag on her family, wish “some man would come 
along and marry her,’’ with never a thought for the man or the all but 
inevitable children. It is apparently in no such reckless spirit that 
mothers are invited to take part in the Washington ‘‘congress.”’ Like 
members of other professions the mothers are to seek mutual aid and en- 
lightenment in the interchange of ideas and theories relating to the respon- 
sible and onerous duties that fall to their lot. They propose to take 
themselves most seriously, as indeed they should. 


It is safe to hazard the statement that among the topics discussed 
there will not be one touching the truth or falsity of the claim that 
Woman's Highest Duty is to Become a Mother, although the theory is 
a most debatable one. The phrase quoted is not only always in the 
mouths of men, but it is parroted by women who have spent their lives 
in the service of others, and through whose instrumentality whole com- 
munities have been benefited in mind, body, and estate. So little intel- 
ligent thought have they given to the subject of motherhood that they 
count their own unselfish, well-directed efforts for the amelioration ot 
human misery and the lessening of the sum of human viciousness as in- 
ferior in the scale of earthly achievement to a course of procedure that 
adds to the total of human suffering and human sin—for the latter, 
poetize over it as one may, actually the result of motherhocd. How 
many of those who so glibly prate about it as the noblest of professions 
for women ever stopped to reflect on the matter at all ? 


It may be desirable for good, sound, materialistic reasons, that wo- 
men should become mothers ; but on what grounds can it be maintained 
that that is the highest and finest achievement for women? How high- 
est? How finest? Is not that undiscriminating eulogy? The work 
of the Salvation Army consists wholly in mitigating the results of moth- 
erhood, as do all classes of mission and university settlement effort. 
- And for that matter, so also do law courts, prisons, and churches. 


But, it will be objected, the stock superlatives are only to be ap- 
plied to good mothers. Take the case of these, then. They are praised 
for having put their lives to the highest possible use when they bring a 
helpless creature into a world where it is furedoomed to suffering and 
tem ptation—poor victim of heredity and environment. We have it on 
the testimony of the theologians that the child is conceived in sin and 
born in iniquity. We have it on the téstimony of the scientist that the 
survival of the fittest is the law of human progress. Accepting either view, 
is it truly the highest and finest of achievements to compel helpless lit- 
tle ones to run the gauntlet of such possibilities, added to which is the 
chance of eternal damnation?—the more especially as already many 
millions of human beings (very awful examples of the truth of both the 
theological and the scientific views) stand in sad need of human aid for 
their sorrows and for their physical ills. 


Again, it is insisted upon that the question raised in this article is 
not whether mothers are worthy of praise; objection is made to tne 
misleading terms applied to their work. 


Who will dare deny that the amelioration of human suffering and 
the lessening of crime are the highest possible achievements that a 
human being can compass? How then can ‘highest and finest’’ be 
properly applied to a line of conduct which results in a fearful and 
continuous augmenting of human suffering and sin? The facts seem 
to demand a radical change in adjectives. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Mericans, undoubtedly, are lacking in 
dignity, however much vanity they may 
possess, and, as a nation, we have be- 

haved on many occasions with the petulance and 
passion usually characteristic of adolescence. 
But, whatever our shortcomings as to dignity, 
we have at least been spared the humiliation 
of having a president publicly wrestle with the 
What Shall I Wear question. Although here, 
as in Republican France, the ceremonial cos- 
tume for men for many years has resembled 
that of a ‘‘ waiter," American presidents 
have received members of royal families and 
foreign potentates of all grades without a 
thought of having a special costume created 
for the occasion. President Faure’s frantic 
efforts to decoratively garb himself in honor of 
the Czar’s visit have made him and his country 
the laughing stock of the world. Is this an 
instance of that infallible French good taste, 
which is always being praised by French 
people and by those Americans whose atti- 
tude toward foreigners is one of undiscrimi- 
nating admiration ? 
. 
* % 

The Puritanism of New England has been 
charged with all the crimes on art’s calendar, 
the fierce worship of the moralities, having, it is 
claimed, burned out all sense of the pictur- 
esque or appreciation of the art unities. 
Italy, unlike New England, has never been 
censured for its Puritanical ideas, on the con- 
trary, morality has never there overridden 
art, or anything else in fact. Yet it is in Italy 
that an effort is making for the reform of the 
drama and in furtherance of the reform, which 
is based on ultra-Puritan lines, women and 
girls are to be banished from plays as their 
presence in them tends to immorality ! No 
one of the Mayflower contingnent could have 
done greater violence to art unities and verities 
than is committed by the alleged artistic Ital- 
ian who thus proposes to suppress a sex dra- 
matically. 

* 
* * 

How susceptible man is to suggestibility is 
shown in A Study of Mental Epidemics by 
Boris Sidis, published in the current Century 
Magazine. It will surprise all but scientists 
to learn of the extent, frequency and peculiar 
manifestations of various epidemics which 
numbers thousands of victims. The Amer- 
ican, according to the author, is “highly sug- 
gestible, and the short history of his national 
existence is full of instructive cases of mental 
epidemics."’ Referring to the religious mania 
developed at camp meetings in this country 
Mr. Sidis thus describes the manifestations : 
‘In some camp meetings the religious mob 
took to dancing and at last to barking like 
dogs. Men, women and children assumed 


the posture of dogs, moving on all fours, 
growhing, snapping the teeth and barking.”’ 
These statements ought to be painful reading 
to believers in (sham) hydrophobia—and they 
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are numbered by the million. Have they not 
accepted all along as gospel truth the state- 
ment ‘‘that barking and growling and snap- 
ping the teeth”’ was a result of dog bite only ? 
What fools these mortals be to be sure. 
«ee | 

The separate bodice offers woman an oppor- 
tunity to show herself loyal toa most useful 
and becoming fashion or so insane for novelty, 
that whatever the new thing, tor it shall be 
discarded all else. To have one’s wardrobe 
made up entirely of independent bodices and 
skirts would of course be most undesirable, 
but along with a ditto costume or costumes, the 
separate bodice should have a place. For 
theatre and concert wear, at informal social 
affairs, prettily made, dressy bodices are most 
becoming. ‘The woman who goes to theatre 
and opera in street cars (and thousands of even 
well-to-do-women «throughout the country do 
not keep a carriage and are restricted to this 
method of transit), do not dare wear handsome 
light skirts, and they have their choice between 
lighting a dark costume about the bodice with 
white lace or colored chiffon or silk, or having 
several dressy bodices which they can cover 
during transit with cloaks and wraps, and 
which enable them later to present a charming 
and festive appearance. The separate bodice 
ought never be given its caché. 





TO TOM — 


UPON HIS ACHIEVING ‘*N, A.”’ 


On the highway of art and of letters ; 
You’ ve taken the critical town by storm— 
The recognized peer of your betters. 
You smile as you greet me at functions—ah, 
A smile that seems aptly to say : 
*¢ Dear girl, I’m aware that I lost you; but 
Behold ! I have gained an ‘N. A.’”’ 


S° now you have passed the last mile-stone, Tom, 


Now isn’t that cruel, dear Tom—mildly mean 
To joy in the rashness I mourn ?— 
To capitalize all your successes in art, 
On follies I might have foreborne ? 
But, Tom, though you’re counted so clever withal, 
Yes, courted and praised day by day, 
Oh, did it occur to you what you had lost 
In love just to be an ** N. A.?”’ 


Another thing, Tom: are you quite, quite sure 
If you had had me by your side, 
For satisfied love in your heart you’d have worked 
As hard as for wounded pride ? 
Alas for these vows of the lover! I feel 
Somehow in my heart that to-day 
I'd be nothing more than ‘‘that wife of poor 
Tom’s,”’ 
And never a ** Mrs, ‘N, A.”” 


Don’t think that I pen this in spite—God forbid ! 
Nor dream that I crave you again; 
For though I’m a lover of lovers, dear chap, 
I’m done as a lover of men. 
But in some far world of the future unseen 
We'll meet as of yore, I dare say ; 
And then I may prove what it cost you, Tom, 
To lose me and gain an **N. A.” 
Charles Edward Barns. 





Vogue, dated 29 October, will be devoted 
mainly to fashions. In that issue will be 
given the first instalment of a story by Miss 
Neith Boyce. The title is A Game of 
Chance, and the leading character that of an 
unscrupulous woman. 
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MARIPOSA LILY 


ROSE 


THE 


AN ALLEGORY BY MRS. ARTHUR GORDON 


Sat alone in a darkened room, watching 
I a Mariposa lily in a crystal vase. I did 

not notice any of my surroundings, for 
my eyes were fixed upon the lily. All at 
once, I was aware of a presence. A man 
of lofty and stern look stood before me. 

‘« What are you doing,’’ he asked. 

** Trying to keep my lily from fading,”’ I 
answered, and my eyes went back to it. It 
seemed to me that it drooped. I got up 
quickly and changed the water in the glass. 

‘«Is that your only duty?’’ asked the 
man even more sternly. 

‘« Don’t speak to me,’’ I said. ‘* Please do 
not distract my attention. My lily looks 
as though it might fade at any moment.”’ 


‘*Might? Cut flowers must fade,’’ he 
said, decidedly. ‘‘There are other flowers 
outside.”” 


‘*Do go away!” I prayed him, and I 
rose and shaded the window still more, for 
fear that the sunlight might touch my lily. 

**Is that your only duty?’ repeated the 
man so gravely that I looked up at him for a 
moment dazed. 

‘¢ Yes—no—I don’t know!” I answered, 
bewildered. ‘‘I have forgotten. Please do 
not worry me.”’ 

When I looked back at my lily, it seemed 
to be withering fast. I got a fan quickly to 
cool the air about it. Then the man took 
me forcibly by the arm and led me to the 
window. He threw wide the shutter. At 
first I could see nothing. The light dazzled 
me, and I had been staring so steadily at my 
lily that I was like one blind. Presently, I 
began to distinguish a disorderly garden blaz- 
ing in the broad sunlight, with every kind of 
noxious weed and gorgeous flower. Every 
delicate hot-house blossom, and every hardy 
vine and bush and briar one can imagine was 
there, but I saw no Mariposa lily. 

“ Well,’ I said, trying to wrench my arm 
from him; ‘‘what of it? I have only one 
Mariposa lily!** 

‘s But look !"* he said, **look! look at 
the beautiful things all choked with weeds 





But I tore myself from his grasp and went 
back to my lily. It was dead. 

«¢ Now, my lily is dead!"" I said, bitterly, 
to the man, and I bowed my head over it and 
all was black before me. I could not even 
weep. Now I was blind, indeed. 

The man was very patient. 
said again : 

¢¢ There are other flowers outside.’ 

.-He spoke softly this time. I took no 
notice at first, but when he had repeated this 
many times I cried, without lifting my head : 

“But no Mariposa lily. There was but 


At last he 


one!”° 
*©No. No Mariposa lily,”’ said the man, 
sadly. After a while he repeated, ‘* There 


are other flowers outside.”” 

“But I do not want them! The only 
flower I ever wanted was my Mariposa lily.” 

The man was silent a moment. Then he 
said : “ But they want you.”’ 

What was this strange thing that he had 


said? I lifted my head to listen. 
«© They want you,”’ he said. ‘The 
flowers are choked with weeds. Many are 


parched for want of water. Some have gone 
to seed and some need pruning. There are 
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fruitful vines dying because they need a 
prop.”” 
«« What is that to me?*’ I asked, angrily. 

‘© A duty.”” 

«<I have no duty,”’ I said, “now that my 
lily is dead. It isn’t my garden. Besides, 
what I could do wouldn’t show in that wil- 
derness of weeds ; no, not if I worked until 
dark. Besides, I am blind.”’ 

The man lifted me gently and carried me 
into the garden. It seemed as though as he 
walked he broke my heart-strings one by one, 
and tore them from the crystal vase in which 
my lily lay dead. He set me on my feet 
among the briers. 

** There, now, work,”” he said, gravely. 

I felt too weak to stand. I could barely 
see. I held to the weeds nearest me and tot- 
tered. He turned to leave me. 

«sWait !"" I cried. ‘**If I dig up every 
weed in this whole garden, shall I find at last 
one Mariposa lily ?”” 

He shook his head. 

‘* Perhaps—beyond ?”” I persisted. 

‘¢ That no one knows,”” he said. 

I looked over the hedge into the hazy 
country beyond. Already I began to see a 
little. 
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**Do you think I may find one over 
there?” I asked. ‘* Do you think it even— 
possible ?”” 

**No one knows,’ he answered. ‘* No 
one.”” 

Then I let go of the weeds, went down on 
my knees and began to dig. As I worked 
my hands bled, but they grew stronger, and 
my eyes dripped tears, but they grew clearer. 
So,I worked as though mad. Whenever I 
grew tired I lifted my head and looked out 
into the purple country beyond, and some- 
times I fancied I could see afar the gleam of 
a Mariposa lily. But I could never be 
sure. 

I worked on. The weeds and briers 
seemed as thick as ever, but I worked on. 

I knew now that I should go on working 
until dark. 


? 


He: ‘* Would you love me more if I made a mil- 
lion ?”” 

Sue: **Of course not. How could I?”’ 

He: ** Would you love me less if I lost a mil- 
lion ?”” 

Sue: **Of course not. How could 1?”’ 


MR. TALCOT’S WESTERN ExX- 
PERIENCE 


BY CAROLINE M. BEAUMONT 


Rom Miss Madge Van Castor, of New 
York, to Miss Dorothy Wood, of St. 
Paul. 
My Dear Dorothy : 

I am sending a friend of mine to you with 
a letter of introduction. His name is Roslyn 
Talcot, and he was abroad when you visited 
me last winter, which is the reason you did 
not meet him then. 

I thought I would write you this line be- 
fore he reached you, so as to give you an 
idea of the man, and a few hints as to what I 
should like you to do forhim. In the first 
place I must tell you that he is a fair example 
of the up-to-date young man of New York, 
with a little money and an exaggerated sense 
of his own importance. He has never been 
west (has spent most of his life in New York 
and Paris) and*is going to St. Paul on busi- 
ness for his father, apparently, but I think 
primarily his object is to show westerners what 
a fin-de-siécle young man is like. He is in- 
ordinately conceited and hard to crush, and I 
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send him to you with my blessing, hoping you 
will teach him a few lessons. 

He is engaged to his cousin, Ethel Farley, 
but I fear it is a half-hearted affair, and, as he 
has the reputation of a heart-breaker (being 
quite an Adonis) I do not think she is very 
happy. Now, I want you to make him fall 
in love with you (you have only to try) and 
show him at once that there are others in the 
world as clever as himself, and that the west 
has a large share of that culture and refinement 
that some New Yorkers vainly imagine have 
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hands now, when I am so busy, rather ap- 
palled me ; but after talking to Mr. T. fora 
few minutes, and noting his conquering-hero 
air, I quite entered into the spirit of it. I 
will keep you informed of our progress. He 
almost expressed his astonishment (he had the 
grace not to do it quite) at our civilized way 
of living and at my gowns. He told me I 
looked like a New York girl, and then he 
gazed at me to see if I properly appreciated 
that compliment. 

What a terribly good-looking fellow he is, 





BAD LANGUAGE ON THE LINKS 


Irate Gotrer: ** ——! 
Frienp (promptly): ** 
Irate GoLrer : 
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no place outside of Gotham. My love for St. 
Paul, since my charming visit to you, has made 
me a strong defender of the west. In fact, 
I am sure you have better times than we have 
here in New York. Well, my dear, Mr. Tal- 
cot will probably call upon you on the 25th. 
Forgive me for trying to get you into a flirta- 
tion now when you have so much else on your 
mind, but I have seen Dick, and he enters into 
the plot, as he knows Talcot—also your 
powers of bringing a man into proper subjec- 
tion. Write very soon and tell me your im- 
pression of Mr. Talcot (by the way, his name 
is the joy of his life; he always says: ‘I 
am Roslyn Talcot, you know!’’) Love to 
your dear mother and heaps for your sweet 
self. 
From your affectionate, 
Madge. 


From Miss Dorothy Wood, of St. Paul, to 
Miss Madge Van Castor, of New York. 

My Dearest Madge : 

Many thanks for your word of warning, for 
I confess { should have been most awfully 
taken in by your friend, Mr. Talcot, if you 
had not written me. He came yesterday, 
just as you said, and when I went into the 
drawing-room he handed me your letter, say- 
ing: **I am Roslyn Talcot, you know.”’ 

‘*Talcot !"" said I. ‘*I do not believe I 
know any one of that name.”’ 

‘¢Did you never hear of me?’’ said he, in 
wonder. 

*¢ Never !"* I replied, unblushingly, and I 
think he put me down at once as being very 
much out of it. 

At first the thought of a flirtation on my 








’ . 
‘¢ Thanks, awfully. ——-! ——!”’ 
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(Continues till satisfied. ) 


and what a shame it is that he has been so 
spoiled! I took him for a walk on the ave- 
nue yesterday, and this morning, when I went 
down town, every girl I met wanted to know 
who he was. 

Well, I must close, as I am to take your 
friend out in my trap. I wish you could see 
the amazement written on his face at every 
fresh evidence of civilization. It is too 
funny ! 

I will write soon again. 


Fondly, 


From Mr. Roslyn Talcot, in St. Paul, to 
his friend Mr. Nicholas Beekman, in New 
York. 

My Dear Beekman : 

Here I am, old man, in the far west, and, 
overlooking a slight crudeness which I am 
obliged to do, I am having a very jolly time 
indeed. I find I do not need my top boots 
and big hat, so I have not taken them out of 
my trunk. You would be as surprised as I 
am to find these people so civilized. They 
have teas, dinners, and functions of all kinds, 
closely imitating what we do at home. I 
brought a letter to a very jolly girl—Miss 
Wood. She is pretty and stylish and re- 
markably good form for a westerner. The 
only thing that worries me is that she seems 
to have taken a tremendous fancy to yours 
truly, and we are having a glorious flirtation. 
She is clever at it, but I fear these western 
girls take a fellow au serieux, and, you know, 
there’s Ethel. However, Miss Wood's dad 
has money, and I suppose I might do worse. 
But surely she wouldn't expect a Talcot to 
marry a western girl. I went to a tea yester- 


Dorothy. 
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day afternoon and there wasn’t one man there 
in evening clothes, which I expected to see. 
They were all correctly attired. Of course 
they do not dress exactly as I do, but they 
are quick to learn, and doubtless I shall see a 
a great improvement before I leave. Miss 
Wood had never heard my name ; aside from 
that she seems to be a very well-informed girl 
—but then she has spent a winter in New 
York, an advantage few here have had. 

I will write again, but for heaven’s sake 
drop me a line, and tell me what’s going on ; 
I am so out of it here. 

F Yours, 
Talcot. 


From Mr. Nicolas Beekman, of New York, 
to Mr. Roslyn Talcot. 
Dear Talcot : 

You had better come home. I am sure 
that girl is making a hopeless ass of you. 
Some of those western girls are so d 
smart, and they carry knives! You are miss- 
ing everything. Jimmie Madden knocked 
out Billy Fallon Thursday night; it was a 
great show, we went direct from the Splur- 
ger's dinner. Polly Flinders won the sweep- 
stakes on Saturday. The new hats curl a 
a little more at the brim, and scarf pins are 
entirely out, for heaven's sake don’t be seen 
with one. The new tie isstraight out. What 
do you want to stay in that God-forsaken 
country for? You can’t bluff me, I know 
you've been to a lot of church ‘¢ socials ** and 
out of politeness call them teas. Don’t get 
mixed up with any wild western girl; I sup- 
pose she wears hoop ear-rings and says ‘‘ yes 
sir.”” Yours, 





Beek. 


I have a new bull-terrier. 


From Miss Dorothy Wood, of St. Paul, to 
Miss Madge Van Castor, of New York. 

My dear Madge : 

Oh, Iam having such fun! Mr. Talcot 
is becoming serious ; he thinks I am hope- 
lessly in love with him, and I believe he is 
turning over in his mind whether or not he is 
doing the right thing in trifling with my young 
affections. Also incidentally turning over in 
his mind the amount my dear dad would give 
me in case of a possible marriage. I have 
told him what a splendid thing his visit to St. 
Paul is, how we will miss him, how I will 
miss him (here I become pensive and he 
nervous) that he ought not have come for so 
short atime, etc. But as he is waiting for me 
down stairs, I will finish this later. 

11 P.M. 

A remarkable thing has happened. This 
evening your friend, Mr. Talcot asked me 
to marry him. He told me he was semi- 
engaged to his cousin, but said he would 
break that off, if I would have him. Now 
as I had heard that he had been making 
some inquiries as to my worldly prospects, the 
devil entered into me and I told him that if 
he would go to New York, break with: his 
cousin and return, I would give him his 
answer. 

He said: ‘I will marry you and take you 
to New York to live,’* as impressively as if 
it were heaven 

‘“‘To live always?*’ I said wickedly, 
*«Oh, Mr. Talcot, be careful what you say, 
it is not right to raise a girl’s hopes unless 
you are sure.” 

He leaves to-morrow night and says he will 
be back in ten days. You know just about 
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what time that will bring him here. I feel 
just a little ashamed of my part, but as you 
think his cousin is unhappy, it will release her 
and teach him a'good lesson. He is so in- 
sufferably conceited; the girls here have 
guyed him most awfully, but he never sees 
it at all, and I think he has really enjoyed 
himself. Of course, if I thought the man 
seriously cared for me I would not play him 
so shabby a trick. I enclose samples of all 
my things, it will not be so very long before 
I see you. 
As ever, fondly, 
Dorothy. 


From Miss Madge Van Castor, of New 
York, to Miss Dorothy Wood, of St. Paul. 


My Dear Dorothy : 

I am sending you a box by express to-day, 
which I hope will reach you in safety. Mr. 
Talcot is here, and has beento see me. He 
speaks of you most guardedly, but would say 
more if I encouraged him. You are playing 
an awful joke on him, but I do not think it 
will hurt him at all, as it is next to impossible 
to pierce his egotism. I am quite anxious to 
hear the dénotiment of your little farce. 
Ethel has been to see me, and is, I think, de- 
voutly thankful that the engagement is off. 
Her face alone shows it. It has been said 
that she and Jack Carter have been in love 
with each other for years. 

Well, my dear, I must close with a heart 
full of good wishes and love. Dick says he 
is counting the hours now. 

Ever affectionately, 
Madge. 


From Mr. Roslyn Talcot, in New York, to 
Miss Dorothy Wood, of St. Paul. 


My Dear Miss Wood : 

I have very good news for you. My en- 
gagement to my cousin Ethel is entirely off. 
So I leave for St. Paul to-morrow night. You 
see every obstacle is now removed, and IJ shall 
be able to make you happy. Won't you let 
me come to see you Thursday afternoon? I 
arrive in the morning. I shall want to be 
married as soon as possible, and take you 
away. My people seemed to feel it that I 
was marrying a western girl, but as soon as 
they see you with your chic air, they will 
know you are thoroughly good form. You 
suit me, and that is the main thing after all. 

Until Thursday then, 
Yours very truly, 
Roslyn Talcot. 

Have you missed me? 


A letter from Miss Wood awaiting Mr. 
Talcot the morning he arrives in St. Paul. 


My Dear Mr. Talcot : 

Your letter reached me yesterday. I was 
glad you were so successful in New York ; as 
you say, it was good news. Are you sure 
you are treating your cousin quite squarely? 
I should not like to be the cause of any un- 
happiness to her. I am sorry I am not to be 
at home on Thursday afternoon. However, 
there is to be a wedding at St. Paul's Church 
at four and I will meet you there. Just go in 
and sit in one of the front pews and you will 
see me. I can give you an answer then to the 
important question you asked me. Do not 
be surprised if I am not there when you first 
go in; I will surely come. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dorothy Wood. 
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From Mr. Talcot to Miss Wood, accom- 
panying a box of flowers sent Thursday 
morning. 


My Dear Miss Wood : 

Many thanks for your kind note. I knew 
you would be glad. Do not worry about my 
cousin ; she took it very well, considering. I 
will certainly be at the church at four, but 
regret that our meeting should be in such a 





Clipping from a St. Paul paper on Friday 
morning : 

Married.—Hoe—Wood. At St. Paul's 
Church, on Thursday afternoon, 18 June, 
at four o'clock, Dorothy, only daughter of 
James P. Wood, to Richard Hoe, of New 
York. 


From Mrs. Richard Hoe in Chicago to 
Miss Madge Van Castor of New York. 


IN THE BICYCLE PARADE 


(Which seems this autumn to have largely superseded the political torch-light parade ) 


public place. Will you honor me by ac- 
cepting the accompanying roses? Expressing 
all the regard I dare put on paper, believe 
me 
Yours very faithfully, 
Roslyn Talcot. 
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My Dearest Madge : 

Dick and I hope to be with you next Sun- 
day and will certainly come to breakfast. Of 
course you want to know about Mr. Talcot. 
I fear I can never look him in the face again. 


(Continued on page 244.) 
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(Continued from page 241.) 
1 wrote him to be at St. Paul’s Church Thurs- 
day afternoon at four and I would give him 
my answer. Well, my dear, he was there ; 
when I was coming down the aisle with Dick 
our eyes met; you ought to have seen his 
face! I smiled, but I really felt a little sorry 
for him. However, he was willing to break 
with his cousin not knowing, or apparently 
caring, whether her heart was broken, so I 
fear he is not deserving of much sympathy. 
By the way he sent me six dozen red roses in 
the morning and they added greatly to the 
decorations at the house. Dick is a dear and 
I am very happy. I must thank you in person 
for that gorgeous silver bowl. I have on an 
old gown and I am sure no one knows we are 
just married. 
A ffectionately, 
Dorothy Wood Hoe. 
(How’s that ?) 


From Mr. Roslyn Talcot to Mr. Nicholas 
Beekman of New York. 


Dear Beek : 

I am coming home. I am tired of the 
west and do not like it as well as I did at first. 
It is terribly slow and, as you say, a God-for- 
saken place. You were right—the girls are 
frights, and a well-dressed fellow draws a 
crowd on the street. They don’t know a 
gentleman when they see one. Can't you 
get me a bull terrier like yours? By the way, 
that Miss Wood was married the other day to 
Dick Hoe—he wanted her money, I suppose. 
She was not near as nice a girl as I thought. 

Well, old chap, I'll meet you at the club 
next week. 

Yours, 
Talcot. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT IN NEW YORK-——PARIS 
BECOMES A BORE-——-AS THE BOWERY 
SMILES ON THE HOMBOURG HIM 
HAS IDEAS OF DISCARDING IT 


Gain an angry letter, heaping on my 
head the maledictions of—well, the 
just or the unjust indignation of a 
patriot. I fear that people do not yet see 
through me. Their vision is circumscribed. 
Iam trying to make them believe, or rather 
make them think—for their believing days 
should have begun with their catechism—that 
their own country is the very best place in the 
world, and that if they would only eschew 
humbug—the national failing—and look at 
matters seriously, they would appear to much 
better advantage. Humbug, however, is just 
as potent in London and in Paris. 

After all, New York has improved wonder- 
fully in the past few years. We have ab- 
sorbed all the very best things of Europe, and 
we have improved onthem. True, the ballet 
at the opera in Paris this May was very fine 
and effective, and we are not as yet educated 
up to the French standards. But then the 
ballet school is supported by government as is 
the opera, and a Frenchman would hoot at a 


performance in that temple of music, which - 


did not have at least half an hour of pirouet- 
ting. But the singing and the singers were 
far inferior to those at the Metropolitan, and 
the faded fat sopranos with flat voices would 
certainly not compare with the singers in our 
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casts. Any one of the programmes at our 
Metropolitan would set Paris crazy, and even 
on gala occasions there I have never heard so 
many splendid singers gathered together. And 
our restaurants to-day. 1 was discussing the 
matter with a traveled friend the other even- 
ing at dinner in one of them. I defy Paris to 
have given us such a meal and at such a price. 
One tires of the pavillon, and of Josephs and 
of Cubats. Now and then you may discover 
a new place, but Americans poison it at once, 
and in a few months you will high prices and 
bad service. We tolerate the dingy cafés and 
the slipshod waiters, and the dismal quartiers 
in Paris, because it is Paris, and we listen to 
the utmost rot at their theatres, not one or two 
of which hardly compare to ours in the splen- 
dor and beauty of their appointments, or in 
even comfort; London is scarcely better. 
There still remains in some places that civility 
of the lower classes toward us, which is grate- 
ful and satisfying, and also there is quiet about 
everything, and we enjoy the repose and are 
free from the high pressure. 

There is still much stagnation concerning 
clothes, although several excellent tailors have 
sent me their announcements and I have put 
aside an afternoon to pay them a visit. The 
haberdashers seem anxious to dispose of the 
very brilliant effects of last season, and their 
windows are resplendent with scarlet, purple 
and gold. The glorious weather resists any 
temptation to leave off the club tie, and 
really, after all, I know of fewer fashions 
which deserve a more lasting reign. The bow 
seems to be the correct thing for us to wear. 
It has been adopted with our evening dress, 
and it affords more scope and novelty in 
effects than any other arrangement I have ever 
known. The tailors are overstocked with 
browns in rough goods, but at this season 
man should turn with the leaves, and I see no 
reason why he should not be a bit russet in 
appearance. 

I fear that the Hombourg hat is growing 
common. The gray, with black cloth band, 
is seen everywhere, and is certainly neat, but 
the Bowery boy has taken to it, and he ar- 
ranges it on one side of his ‘* pompadour”’ 
hair, and has made it so vulgar that I fear we 
shall have to abandon it to him. 

An enterprising English trade paper has, 
through the kindness of Sir Francis Knollys 
and Mortimer, one of the Prince's tailors, 
given to the world the measurements of that 
august personage, who may one day be King 
of England. They are these: Around the 
chest, forty-five inches; around the waist, 
forty-four inches; trousers waist, forty-two 
inches, and leg seam, thirty-one and one-half 
inches. His latest lounge suit is of check 
tweed, moderately cutaway in front, with 
four outside pockets. The waistcoat is long 
and has seven buttons, the bottom one being 
worn unfastened. The tailor litterateur who 
bestows on us this bit of news says the Prince 
is very careless, and that his clothes are sel- 
dom pressed. I have only cited this item as 
an example, possibly, for middle-aged fat 
gentlemen with youthful aspirations, who may 
find a suggestion in this attire of the once 
leader of London fashion. It seems the 
Prince has followed the example of Newport 
and has banished the high hat at midsummer 
garden parties. London’s season is the op- 
posite to ours, and I think the sooner men 
wear sensible clothes in midsummer the bet- 
ter. Nearly every one at Newport wears a 
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lounge suit during the day, even for calling, 
and, unless at weddings, one rarely sees the 
top hat during the months of July and Au- 
gust. 

I have been also told by an excellent 
authority that the smooth cloth known as the 
Mayall twill will be very popular for frock 
coats this winter. Black will be the leading 
color, and but few men will have the hardi- 
hood to wear grays, although in London one 
sees them frequently. 

Of other matters than clothes there is as yet 
little to comment upon until we hear the re- 
turns from the elections. Then, of course, 
the season will begin in earnest. Although 
not dipping much in finance, only in as far as 
to have my coupons as I have my hair, clipped 
at certain intervals, I can say this much, that 
there is a firmer tone, and that Wall Street is 
beginning to feel more comfortable. I have 
the highest respect for finance myself, and I 
always like to consort with bankers. It looks 
well at one’s club, and it gives one an air of 
being a solid person. It is high time now, 
falling in the sere and yellow leaf as I am, 
that I should begin to cultivate men of 
moneyed standing. In London or in Paris I 
care very little about this sort of thing, and 
especially in France have I a horror of the 
Bourse and those dreadful-looking persons of 
the ‘‘high finance.’’ But in America the 
class is different, and it is to-day really a 
decent lot of respectable, cultivated persons. 
Besides, after all, it is these men who give us 
our entertainments, and an intimate footing 
with several bankers is worth much more to 
the average man of society than the friendship 
of a dozen litterateurs. The latter invariably 
suggest cheap table d’hotes, and although they 
are amusing once in a while, are frequently 
stamped with the hall mark of Newspaper 
Row. And this I cannot stand. 
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Mong the hundreds of women on each 
A steamer returning from Europe at this 
season, the one who is made to grovel 

in the dust of humiliation and feel herself 
utterly beyond the barriers of society, is the 
unfortunate she, who has not been able to 
order her outfitting from the ateliers of some 
of the great Paris dressmakers. Belonging to 
the exclusive few abroad who do, she must per- 
force gain their deck séances, and when fash- 
ion talks prevail there is nothing left her but 
to figuratively bow her head in silence and 
despair, without once lifting her voice for or 
against this or that mode, so voluably dis- 
cussed. Quite unlike her set, she may not es- 
tablish her decided preferences by claiming 
ownership of some marvelous chef.d’ceuvre, 
built by one of the great faiseurs before whom 
the proudest in the land are gracious to the 
verge of obsequiousness. It is nearer an 
agreeable sensation to feel one’s self a nobody 
in any circle, but perhaps feminine nature is 
never so alive to the abjectness of the situation 
as when out of the swim about clothes. It is 
all very well to tell a woman that philosophy 
derides such weakness and that there is a way 
to surmount such flimsiness of character. If 
a woman has strength of mind and high 
notions of her own, of course she will summon 
them all to help her bear with her lot, and 
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(Continued on page 246). 





























No. 3546—Driving Costume. 





No. 3545—Driving Coat. 


Nos. 3$44 and 3541— Models for Short, Loose Dress Coats. 


Sleeve and Width of Belt. 
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Nos. 3543 and 3547—Models tor Autumn, showing Modifications of the Ultra Fashionable 
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endeavor to lean on other and more valuable 
aids to sustain her womanhood. But think 
you the pang of loss is silenced, or the sting 
of disappointment is any the less, if she is a 
really feminine woman endowed with the true 
sense of beauty, loving to adorn herself with 
dresses beautiful, not for vanity’s sake, but 
for an innate desire to live and exist in an 
eloquent atmosphere uf harmony, good taste 
and fitness. 


IMPORTED COSTUMES 


It were cruel indeed to introduce deck talk 
of gowns which are to grace the smartest of 
winter functions, if the subject was to be dis- 
missed on the instant, after arousing eager 
curiosity. Happily the intention lies in a 
contrary direction, and it may be mentioned 
that every gown mentioned was predestined: 
for this page of Vogue, and now marches on 
to its descriptive destiny. 

Taking the lead comes a Paquin, in one of 
the poplins moiré, or, as the shops will have it, 
bengaline moiré. The solid color is royal 
blue, checked over minutely in the finest of 
black hair lines. The skirt is quite plain, as 
skirts of this material should be, and there is 
no inter-stiffness whatever, nothing but taffe- 
tas lining of the same color. The width of 
skirt appears to be about five yards around, 
and it is mounted in three small plaits at the 
back, the front and sides fitting like a glove. 
This seems the general rule of new skirts, but 
ditferent models require the skirts to conform 
in width and in mounting. Beside plaits in 


the back there are mounts in which the full- > 


ness is side-plaited and stitched down, while 
in some cases there are simple gathers. All 
intricacies are reserved for the bodices, which 
are more elaborated this year than heretofore. 
The dominant fashion requiring the entire 
gown to be built of one material mainly, the 
bodice of the Paquin poplin is round and 
seamless, which is the prevailing mode. The 
upper part is covered with three chic little 
capes, each one fitted mavellously, and bound 
on the edge with black satin. It is pleasant 
to find this note of black retained for the 
winter again. 
has a corselet of that brilliantly fashionable 
new color, marigold orange, the taffetas being 
laid in several bias folds with a dashing bow at 
the left. 
FROCK FOR LITTLE MAIDS 


A very sweet little costume for a little girl 
of school age, from nine to twelve—and we 
know how difficult it is at that awkward age 
to make a child at all smart looking—is to be 
built on these lines. Choose for material 
plain or mixed cloth, but avoid stripes or fig- 
ures. The skirt should be untrimmed and 
reach above the ankles enough to show fine 
boots. An Eton jacket bodice, fitting the 
back closely and long enough not to show 
the belt of skirt. This little jacket fastens in 
front with four tabs, which are, together with 
three lozenge openings, cut out of the cloth, 
the tabs dividing these openings and having a 
button on each end apparently, but the outer 
end has the button-hole which slips over a but- 
ton on the jacket. The seams are all stitched 
and the tabs finished in the same manner. A 
velvet of contrasting color is gathered loosely 
under these openings, and at the top forms a 
high stock, with frill of lace above. The 
neck of jacket is cut sufficiently low to show 
the stock of velvet which completes the smart 








The lower part of the bodice. 
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effect of this trimming. The sleeves are 
simple coat sleeves, without trimming, frill of 
lace at wrists only. A felt hat to match the 
color of frock should be worn, the brim wide 
and rolling, well upturned and trimmed with 
wide velvet bows to match the velvet intro- 
duced on Eton jacket. Children have their 
hair loosely waved off the face, a few curling 
short locks on the forehead, and drawn down 
over the ears at the side. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION FOR SMALL MAIDS 


A still younger sister may wear a litttle 
costume, the frock of blue or bottle-green 
velveteen, the skirt laid in box-plaits, 
reaching the calf of leg showing long 
black stockings and neat little black button 
boots. A half-high bodice, with short puff 
sleeves, under which is worn a pretty muslin 
guimpe, frilled with needlework at the neck 
and wrists. For street wear a smart little 
biscuit cloth jacket, in three pieces in the 
back, the seams strapped with the cloth, but 
open and forming tabs at the ends. In front 
the jacket is in three stright pieces also, but 
the centre one is detached, except at the col- 
lar band to which it is attached, and hangs 
down independently. The edges of these pieces 
are stiched, and the fronts are held together 
across the bust, by vis-i-vis white pearl but- 
tons on the edges of the front and side pieces, 
crossed by a white cord. At the throat a 
white muslin ruff. Plain little coat sleeves, 
simply stitched at the wrists. Such a pretty 
shirred velvet hat to match the skirt, with a 
wide brim, having tripple edge, and around 
the crown an upstanding plissé of velvet. On 
the left a tuft of ostrich tips. Dear little 
white kid gloves. Hair curling over the ears. 
The feathers may be replaced by bows of rib- 
bon, and tan gloves substituted for daily 
use. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


FUR TO THE FRONT 


6 ee is a warning in the frosty air to 


recall our furs from storage without 

further delay, or to unbox them if in 
our own keeping, and submit them to sun- 
light and air, as well as a good shaking and 
beating. Precious will be every inch of fine 
fur this winter, as there can be no doubt that 
furs will be quite as much the rage as they 
were last year. We shall see them used for 
trimmings on gowns, wraps, and as modish 
as possible for millinery purposes. If one is 
thinking of having a gown made which is in- 
tended to be worn the season through, it is a 
capital plan to inciude in the trimming scheme 
space for fur to be added later on. It needs, 
of course, very little such preparation to add 
fur as a bordering only, but pretty effects are 
now studied in using fur in designs and in odd 
ways. All this never fails to produce an at- 
tractive wintry effect ; besides, we have the 
gain of a new gown for the second time. 


BRAIDED ORNAMENTS 


Braiding accompanied by frog ornaments 
is another charming fashion, and one which 
has never failed to be popular. It is particu- 
larly favorable to those interested in this 
article, and who look to it for weekly hints 
and suggestions, as the whole beauty, ele- 
gance and expense of the trimming may be 
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minimized by the clever handwork of the 
owner of the frock. Plain-faced cloths are best 
adapted to this style of treatment, and are 
pronounced in the lists of winter fashions, both 
in black and colors, medium tones for street 
wear and lovely light shades for house wear 
and all dressy occasions. For the benefit of 
those who are inclined to adopt so smart a 
trimming no prettier model than the one I am 
about to describe could be had. You may 
picture the gown built of cress-green satin-face 
cloth, the skirt untrimmed on the bottom and 
fitting the figure without a wrinkle, the gores 
moderately full and flaring. A round, seam- 
less bodice which fastens invisibly on the side, 
having a front slightly blouse, has its back 
close fitting. Its cloth sleeves are modern 
gigot outlining the arm, but the swell into 
fullness is quite gradual and moderate. The 
braiding is to be done in black, and an 
especial design for each separate part. This 
may sound like an extravagant undertaking, 
but it is not in reality as it only invoives 
selecting a design at a shop where stamping 
is done and having it enlarged and adapted, 
which is not a matter of much expense. The 
design on the model I am discussing has 
graceful scrolls and suggestions of foliage, 
and in the original did not measure more than 
four inches in width. The seams of skirt 
were put together before it was stamped, but 
the sleeves and bodice were untouched. The 
skirt design began at top of front gore seams 
and extended downward, spreading out grad- 
pally to a distance of eighteen inches or so, 
then turned and met in the centre forming a 
straight line across to produce the effect of a 
short tablier. The braiding continued across 
the side and back breadths, or gores, at the 
same distance from the top or the bottom of 
tablier, to which it was joined at the corners, 
The effect was charming. The front of bod- 
ice was braided in an adaptation of this de- 
sign and spread across the bust tapering toward 
the centre, above the wide belt of green vel- 
vet of a lighter shade, which fastens with bow 
and short upstanding pointed ends on the left 
side. The front bodice design was carried 
over the shoulders across the back, terminat- 
ing in around point in the middle of the back, 
very effectively. The wide tops of sleeves 
have also a suitable adaptation forming a 
round point in the centre of each, above the 
elbow. The bottom of the sleeves have a fin- 
ish of small velvet buttons at the wrists. 
Should this be too elaborate for some tastes, 
the same style of gown may be treated to a 
simpler design, omitting the tablier front 
braiding entirely, and the braiding across the 
back and side gores. A narrow, straight- 
edged design only on the bottom of the skirt 
is always a pretty and most desirable finish. 

It is rather prettier to break the line at the 
front gore seams, and let the design turn up- 
ward for nine or twelve inches, and then con- 
tinue on the bottom again. The hodice in 
this case might be close-fitting and double- 
breasted, with the left side turned over into a 
rever at the bust-line, and this rever covered 
with braiding. The sleeves would be very 
smart aftera Louis xv. model, the close-fitting 
arms covered with braiding also, and epau- 
lettes prettily draped above. An edge of 
braiding on a half-high Medici collar would 
be a pretty addition and extremely becoming 
to many figures. The broad belt or corselet 
of velvet corresponding to the one in the first 
model would be the proper waist finish. 
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MODELS FOR STREET COSTUME, FANCY WRAPS, VELVET JACKET WITHIERMINE VEST 


No. 3548 is an English golfing costume worn at a championship meet recently 
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LONDON 
(From an Occasional Correspondent. ) 


THE ROMANCE OF A CAT DOCTOR 


Ondon is more or less of a wilderness 

| ig just now, of course, and except for 
the cats which swarm in Berkeley 
Square, and find their happy hunting-ground 
at Stanhope gate, where the gay crowds used 
to sit a few weeks ago, there is nothing mov- 
ing in the streets in Mayfair. From cats 
one’s mind reverts naturally to the topic of 
the week—the elopement of Lord Londes- 
borough’s niece. A much married country 
chemist and cat-doctor combined is hardly 





are to be more worn than ever this winter, 
furs of every description, and made up in 
every form. Although the first frost is still, 
let us hope, a long way off, the furriers are 
very busy preparing for the winter campaign, 
and some of the little tight-fitting vests of 
fur with boléro’s of heavy guipure in which 
gold threads, and here and there uncut jewels 
gleam, are too smart and fascinating for 
words. They are very becoming to slim 
young figures and though the idea was started 
last year yet there are little differences in the 
way it is carried out which make it new and 
quite indescribably chic. As for instance, 
the happy possessor of one of those heavy, 


MISS CARLOTTA DESVIGNES 
(See text for notice) 


the sort ‘of person one would expect to find 
turning the head of an attractive girl of good 
position. But as Miss Ursula Dickinson is 
described as “ brilliantly clever’’ one must 
imagine that she found hidden qualities, per- 
haps even genius, in Mr. Schofield, the cat 
doctor, which were unknown to the world 
im consequence of his modest vocation. The 
parting letter to his wife, in which he an- 
nounces his intention of going away with 
** Ursula,’’ and advises her getting a divorce, 
shows charming candor—but I am afraid dis- 
interested love is hardly to be counted as one 
of his—doubtless—numerous virtues—for as a 
preliminary to flying with Ursula to lands un- 
known he required her to intrust him with 
the trifling sum of £22,000. But perhaps I 
malign him—his innocent intention may be 
to found a ‘* happy home for cats’’ in some 
remote region—to which gradually the surplus 
feline population that makes might hideous 
in London, will be conveyed, and he and 
Miss Dickinson revered as public benefactors. 
Since hypnotism is hinted at as the secret of 
his influence with her, he could do a modern 
Pied Piper of Hamelin trick and hypnotize 
from afar cats, instead of rats or children. 
I am fully convinced that hypnotism was 
at the bottom of that quaint old piper’s suc- 
cess. 


FUR AND FASHION 


Apropos of cats, furs (che connection of 
ideas is too obvious to be quite complimen- 
tary tosome muffs and collars I have seen) 





dull gold twisted snake clasps with jeweled 
heads, in which the rue de la Paix jewelers 
excel, will find that they could not dieam of 
a more perfect opportunity of using it, than 
in belting in one of the dark fur vests. Quite 
simple skirts of the new roughish cloth are 
to be worn with these little vests. 


A HUNTING COSTUME 


Nothing can be more picturesque than a 
great Russian chasse, especially when the 
ladies join it, and the costume is under no- 
tice, composed of a body and skirt in the 
new cloth, in a beautiful shade of green. 
The body has a very wide, square collar, 
which comes out onto the sleeves, in un- 
tanned leather, and forms bretelles. The 
skirt is trimmed with a broad band of the 
same leather, buttoned at each seam with 
flat gold buttons, and similar buttons orna- 
ment the standing collar and the cuffs. The 
high, round belt is of rather stiff black 
leather, buckled in front with four or five 
little straps. This costume is completed by 
light brown leather boots and gaiters and a 
fascinating green Tyrolese hat. 


THE LATEST SHADE FOR PARISIAN HAIR 


The fashionable shade of hair in Paris at 
present is a brilliant carrot color, and the 
smartest coiffure is no less hideous. Paris- 
iennes wear their hair raked straight up from 
the nape of the neck and twisted into a little 
knot on the top of the head. The back 
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view of this coiffure is extraordinarily ugly 
and unbecoming even to the prettiest shaped 
heads. Fortunately, it has not taken here 
in England yet, and it is to be devoutly 
hoped that it never will. Judging from the 
really terrifying effect one of these fair car- 
rot-haired dames—coiffée 4 la Parisienne— 
had on the men in the Row when she saun- 
tered gaily down it last summer, [ don’t 
think it is likely to be adopted. Let us hope 
that soon something more attractive will be 
invented by the Parisian coiffeurs. 


London, September, 1896. 
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EPISCOPO & CO. BY GABRIELE D’ ANNUNZIO 


His is the first translation to be pub- 

I lished in America of the work of 

the Italian poet-novelist, who is 
perhaps the most interesting, certainly the 
most striking, figure in the literature of his 
day and country. 

D’ Annunzio is not much more than thirty 
yéars old; he has enjoyed a European repu- 
tation since the publication, a few years 
ago, of a French translation of his earlier 
works. 

He has been extravagantly praised, and in 
natural reaction, as extravagantly decried. 
He has been lauded as the latest star of 
genius, and he has been accused of plagia- 
rizing the matter of his books from French 
writers, notably the Sac Paladan, as this 
extraordinary person calls himself. 

In the end—or as far as one may pro- 
nounce upon the work of a man hardly yet 
in his prime—D’ Annunzio is, if not a tran- 
scendant genius, at least a writer of much 
power, of a certain sonorousness of tone, and 
of a style which ranges curiously from the in- 
tense realism of his first manner to the sym- 
bolistic elaboration of his latest. 

Episcopo & Co. is in that earlier man- 
ner—a piece of realism morbid and repellent 
in its frankness, It cannot but repel, no 
matter how great the skill of the operator— 
this process of unfleshing the skeleton, of 
baring to the light of day things usually and 
decorously hidden ; this tearing the bandage 
from an ugly wound, and emphasizing each 
detail of its ugliness. 

The influence of the Russians is plainly 
evident here; the self-analysis, the intro- 
vivisection, so to speak, of Episcopo, suggest 
Dostoievsky’s Raskolnikon, for instance ; 
even more vividly Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata. 

The inspiration of Flaubert shows itself in 
the strenuous style, even through the medium 
of translation in the hot search for words, 
the nailing fast of an impression with the 
sharp epithet. This, though the beauty of 
Flaubert’s diction, the heavy barbaric beauty 
of Salammbé, is absent. 

In short, those who accuse D’ Annunzio of 
appropriating or reflecting his contemporaries 
or his predecessors, who revile him as a mir- 
ror incapable of originating anything, have 
perhaps some show of right on their side. His 
plastic clay shows plainly enough the print of 
those master minds which have influenced 
him. He has adopted, adapted, perhaps ap- 
propriated. But to deny him power is to 
rush to a fatuous extreme. He has produced 
much that is worthy of being preserved, 
though the present book is hardly to be 
counted in this category. 

The story of Episcopo, though it is told 
with excellent skill, though it produces a 
strong impression, is too horrible. It is the 
blow of a knife. It is not good art, because 
of this excessive and wounding sharpness ; 
because of the bitterness which suggests the 
distorted visage of a person swallowing a 
nauseous draught. 

The object of the publishers in presenting 
this particular story as the occasion of the 
writer’s début in this country is not clearly 
visible. It may be good policy, though it 
does not appear so. If that object was to 
arrest the attention of the general reader, it 
will undoubtedly be effected; if to attract 
this personage, it must, one should think, 
fail. 

It is to be hoped, however, that this ini- 
tial volume may be followed by translations 


of D’Annunzio’s later and more representa- 
tive work, especially if the translation is to 
continue on the level of excellence presented 
in this case by the work of Myrta Leonora 
Jones. (H. S. Stone & Co.) 


MARCH HARES, HAROLD FREDERIC 


When the novels of a popular writer—or 
one who has made a hit—tollow as fast on 
one another’s heels as they are in the way of 
doing nowadays, it is sometimes difficult to 
place or estimate justly'a given book. It is 
very often impossible to say whether this book 
is a fresh production or an effort of the auth- 
or’s literary youth, resurrected with the thrifty 
aim of making hay while the sun of popular 
favor shines. 

March Hares is a case in point. It is not 
many weeks since people generally were read- 
ing and discussing Theieon Ware, a book 
bearing the marks of long and careful work. 
Another new novel by Mr. Frederic is al- 
ready announced, and midway between the 
two comes the story at present under consid- 
eration. _ Until better informed we must 
doubt whether the latter is a “ pot-boiler ’’ 
written before the success of Thereon Ware, 
or a jeu d’esprit lightly thrown off in the 
reaction from the strain of that composi- 
tion. 

Light enough it is, at any rate, and inconse- 
quent ; mad as its title humorously indicates, 
and as devoid of rhyme or reason as a parlor- 
farce. ‘* Farce’? 1s perhaps the best word. 
The story reads, in fact, as though it were 
constructed upon the skeleton of this dra- 
matic form, or designed to serve itself as the 
basis of a play. It might easily be trans- 
formed into a farce-comedy of the ordinary 
sort; plot and characters are ready to the 
adapter’s hand. As to the former there is 
no hampering originality of motive; it is all 
cut and dried to order. While the latter are 
the good old stock characters of the play-ma- 
chinist—the Scotch lord in disguise—the 
American father and daughter, the maiden 
all forlorn, rescued in the nick of time by the 
hero, a disreputable person instantly reformed 
by love at first sight. Mr. Frederic is an 
American himself, and therefore refrains from 
the usual caricturing of his fellow-country- 
men; he does not even give them ‘a 
twang.’ He is also a clever man, and so 
has managed to tell his utterly preposterous 
tale with an air of enjoying his own idiocy 
which enables one to read the book through ; 
a feat to which the story is quite incapable of 
inciting the reader. 

The ‘March Hares’ themselves are far 
and away too crazy to inspire interest. We 
follow them to the end of the chapter sim- 
ply for the pleasure of beholding Mr. 
Frederic in a new and unexpected guise—the 
cap and bells. It is as though one saw a 
sober man of affairs cast off his dignity and 
stand on his head, for his own relaxation and 
the gratification of the spectators. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 


TYPEE, BY HERMAN MELVILLE 


Here is a new edition of the well-known 
South Sea stories of Melville—stories which 
retain their popularity with a persistence 
somewhat astonishing. The novel of adven- 
ture has of late so flooded the market, and 
the peculiar field of these tales has been so 
fully explored and exploited, that one might 
easily imagine Typee and its companions 
crowded to the wal]. Evidently this is not 
the case, however. 

As to the qualities which ensure Melville 
the continuance of popular favor, these it 
might be difficult to determine. Typee, for 
instance, is not properly a story at all. It is 
labeled ‘‘a real romance,’’ and reads like a 
plain record of facts. These adventures of a 
castaway, held prisoner by the natives of the 
Marquesas, bear the stamp of reality. No 
man would have invented, with so spectacu- 
lar a background, anything so mild, for we 
do not suppose Mr. Melville to have been a 
realist, but merely a truth-teller, A dry 
humor lends a salty relish to his veracious 
narrative, which, lacking this, might have 
suggested the flavor of the fish consumed by 
the islanders in their natural raw state, unaf- 
fected by any of the devices of civilization. 
(American Publishers’ Corporation. ) 
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FINE MILLINERY. 


For the accommodation of 
our trade, we have opened in 
our Broadway store, corner 
of Eleventh Street, a com- 
plete Millinery Department 
—Show Room, Order Room, 
Untrimmed Goods, Flowers, 
Feathers and Ornaments— 
with every arrangement for 
the convenience of custom- 
ers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St. 
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The path to satisfaction is point- 
ed by this guideboard. What has 
made single tube tires famous? 
HARTFORD TIRES, they are 
the original single tubes. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Philadelphia. Chicago. 
Toronto. 


New York. 
Minneapolis, 
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| Mail Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 


THE 
66 ° 99 Elastic- ° . 
Oneita” Ried Union Suit 
For MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Patented April 25th, 1893. 


In Colors, White, Grey, Black. 


All qualities, including All-Cotton, Cotton and Wool, All-Wool, 
Wool and Silk, All-Silk. In Summer and Winter Weights. 


1. More easily and quickly put on and off than other 
makes. 

2. Being elastic every way, they are perfectly self- 
m\ adjusting. 

3. As shown in illustration there are no buttons ex- 
cept at the neck opening, which, by the way, is also the 
entrance opening—the wearer simply unbuttoning the 
flaps finds ample expansion for the body to pass in at the 
neck, as into a pair of pants. This renders unnecessary 
the opening and buttons down the front—which often 
injure and hurt, and always spoil the fit and elasticity. 

4. For ladies they are so glove-fitting they allow 
" smaller corset. 

5. They greatly improve the fit of outer garments. 

6. Perfect fit is guaranteed if proper size is selected, 
and we authorize all our customers to take back any 
garment not satisfactory to the buyer. 


Send for Booklet, with Catalogue and Illustrations. 
MILL AGENTS, JAS. F. WHITE & CO., NEW YORK. 
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Best Interlining 


in the mi out of a.. horse’s tail 


» Hair Cloth, 


“The Survival of the Fittest.” 
FREE SAMPLES. 


American Hair Cloth Company, 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 














The KNOX Hat 


Fall Styles Now Ready. 


THE MOST PERFECT PRODUCT OF 5 
AMERICAN LABOR. 


poem 
ELEPHONE SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK IS 5 
EFFICIENT {2 subscribers have tong UF 





Metallic Circuit Lines—the best equip- 





DYSPEPSIA. 


The late REV. Al EXANDER GREGG, D.D., 


“Mrs. Grege, who has long been a sufferer from 
Spring Spring No. 2, and 1s now eating without un- 
pleasant consequences various articles which she hes | 
not been able to touch before for years. From its action in her case { must regard this W ater as pomening | 
extraordinary virtues, and it will afford me pleasure to make it known to my friends ° 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 


U 

es 
1 ema git ale ay u 
J: scribers in | ony y pars of Now York City is lees 
| than 3% seconds. 
‘a | 


ment known to the Telephonic Art. 





D Tre Switchboards are of the most. U 








tee New York 


FAR - REACHIN pe > 


tem serves an area of tate uare Miles 
and a total of 15,500 Telephone Stations. All 
of these stations may be used for talking to 
Long Distance Pointe. 


ECONOMICAL 2s... Ra'es, Sepend 
Service. 


ay | of the Diocese of Texas: 


yspepsia, has derived great benefit from 












EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS | 


carry with them, convenient to use, a supply of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP | 


A custom that may be followed profitably by everyone. 
lent cleanser, emollient and antiseptic; a safeguard against contagion; de- 
lightfully refreshing when fagged out after a day’s travel, games, etc., and its | 
soothing and healing qualities make it invaluable in cases of Bites oF INSECTS, | A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
Cuarinc, Prickty Heat, Ivy Poisoninc, SUNBURN, ETC. 


TAKE IT WITH YOU! 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. of Use made of the Service, and startat very 
Line. 600 ayear; Party 
Line, $15 less. 











NEW YORK TELEPHONE ©O. 


uccessor to the Metropolitan Telephone 
” and Telegraph ph Cor ny.) 


lompany.) 
1s Cortlandt Street 113 West 88th Street 





Fair Women from 
Vogue 


This soap is an excel- 





published in Vogue, Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 
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The Latest 


‘CORD EDGE e 
BIAS : 


VELVETEEN 


SKIRT 
BINDING. 


It combines with the we.l-known durability 
of all S. H. & M. bindings an elegance 
and finish heretofore unknown. Ask for 
the Ever Ready, Vassar or Feather- 
bone Edge. 
If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss t mma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Hom: 
Journal, tells in plain words how to u.ake dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25¢c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 600, N. Y. City. 


The Glub Cocktails 
‘ Man 


Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 

Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 


For the Yacht. 

For the Sea Shore. 

For the Mountains. 

For the Fishing Party 
For the Camping Party. 
For the Summer Hotel. 


No Pleasure Party complete 
without them. 








G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
. F So.s Proprietors, 
39 Proadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
And 20 Piccadilly, W . London, England. 














HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit te 
THE “ POPULAR SHOP” 
(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY " FURNISHINGS. 
{ English Stuffs tor Hangings and Furniture: 
Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: 
| | uaint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: 
‘The “ Nieuw Amsterdam "’ Blue Delft Ware : 
RB Not Sampled nor Catalogued. 
JOSEPH P, MCHUGH & CO., | 424 St., West 
NEW YORK. At §th Ave. 
“ Wall Papers and * Liberty * Fabrice— 
Carriage Free to all parts of the States.” 


(Trademarks reg'd.) 





Mountain Side Farm, 
MAHWAH, N. J. 


MILK. CREAM. = EGGS. 


This model farm is well known tor the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jersey cows, The 
purity of its milk (GUAKANTEED 20 PER CENT 
CREAM) is insured by the absolute cicanliness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited. 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 


THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 
Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 


GRAY GRAY HAIR. RESTORED 


to its nataral 


On RS wk dye Vharmiaes peasant odor, $1 00 « bottie 


removes dandruff, 
hair from eres and promotes growth $1.00a ‘ott 
Nustra Treatise on Hair on application 


sale b 
9th Bt., B’way cor, 0th St., Sth Av. 2b St. 


J.N. Hegeman & Co., 770 770 Brway cor. cE 
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MCORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


O wonder women are fetching and 
N captivating creatures, since much 
of the thought and resources of the 
world are devoted to this end. ‘It takes 
fine feathers to make fine birds,’’ and this 
true little saying always emphasizes itself to 
me when a ‘*saleslady’’—that overpower- 
ingly consequential personage—converts one 
of her plain little stool-pigeons or models 
into a veritable bird of paradise; it is proof, 
indeed, how much depends upon these ac- 
cessories. Some beautiful models recenrly 
shown me by one of these ‘‘ keepers of the 
robes ’” seemed to possess the charm of Alad- 
din’s Lamp, for even the plain-looking girl 
upon whom these lovely things were shown 
seemed converted into a vision of beauty, 
hardly making it possible for me to believe 
my own eyes. These particular garments, 
possessed of these transforming qualities, 
consisted of a shoulder-cape, a hat and a 
muff, allto match. They will be worn at 
the theatre, for afternoon receptions and for 
formal visiting. While the cost of them 
may contain three numerals, they so master- 
fully stamp one as being becomingly and 
fashionably appareled that an investment in 
this trio is a wise one, for a rather simple 
gown, if well cut and hung, is so acted upon 
by these accessories as to appear positively 
smart. 


BUREAU SCARF 


Over a bureau of light wood hang a band 
of wide ribbon after painting on it in black 
letters, in cld English text, the following : 
‘¢ The ornament of a house is the friend who 
visits it.” This scarf should begin with a 
large rosette on one side of the mirror and 
end onthe other side with a graceful bow 
and long ends to reach quite to the lower 
edge of the mirror, Another prettily con- 
ceived idea is to decorate a large gilt-edge 
card according to the furnishings of the room, 
tie it with a ribbon and hang it in a conspic- 
uous place in the guest room after writing on 
it the household hours for breakfast, lunch- 
eon, dinner and supper, and the hours for the 
outgoing and incoming mails. This, of 
course, is unnecessary in a small household, 
where guests are not an every-day occurrence, 
but it is an essential bit of information in a 
large establishment where guests succeed 
guests in regular routine. 


SOME DUTIES OF THE GUEST 


On the other hand, much should be ex- 
pected of the guest. One who is accepting 
another’s hospitality should be thoroughly 
adaptive, unselfish, cheerful, bright and 
entertaining, always ready to lend one’s self 
to any form of suggested amusement, unless, 
of course, it be something contrary to one’s 
convictions. The hostess who invites her 
guests for a stipulated time rather than for 
an indefinite period is possessed of more 
tact and successful generalship than is the 
one who is loth to limit a guest’s time, an 
omission which often leads to a mutual mis- 
understanding and sometimes a wounding of 
one’s self-love. 


SWAGGER DOGS 


Omen with more money than brains 

W and more vanity than heart are 

responsible for the absurd follies 

and luxuries created and fostered for the bene- 

fit of aristocratic canines of various kinds, 

but nowhere is it carried to greater excess 

than in London, which is striving to outdo 
Paris by long odds. 


THE DOGS’ TOILET CLUB 


The very latest outcome of this fad, and 
quite the most sensible of any, is the Dogs’ 
Toilet Club, on Regent Street—the happy 
thought of one Brown, dogs’ barber and 
hair-cutter, as well as general beautifier 
and perfumer, and artist extraordinary for 
the caniche species in particular, Brown’s 
devoted patrons, numbered by the hundreds, 
send their distingué poodles—white, black, 
brown or gray—to be trimmed up, decorated, 
or both, at least once a month. A word 
about this novel decoration: If you are a 
sport and own a caniche, Brown will clip 
your dog’s back into any kind of picture you 
may select, be it a prize fight or a race 








course with the horse at the winning-post, 
and his name in full on the bare skin. Coats- 
of-arms, monograms, crowns, anchors, marine 
views and landscapes are among the favorite 
designs, which show his versatility and the 
varied tastes of the patrons of the club. The 
first three are by far the most in demand, 
and pour in a satisfactory revenue. 

The toilet arrangements of the club are 
simply perfect. There are large baths for 
great dogs and small tubs for the toy kind. 
The douche is hot, tepid or cold, and the 
nozzler and tubing vary for each bath. 
Where soap is too irsitating for delicate skins 
the shampooing is done with the yolks of 
eggs. Afterwards comes the drying-room, 
with combing and perfuming, after which the 
dog is sent to feel the deft touches of artist 


Brown’s wonderful scissors, of all sizes and. 


shapes. There are brushes, too, of all kinds, 
some are soft as an infant’s, and combs rang- 
ing from steel to tortoise shell. For elaborate 
picture clippings the customary fee is some- 
thing over ten doliars, while simple designs 
are never less than five. Attached to the 
establishment is a ‘‘vet,’” who looks after 
the teeth of these house pets—extracts them 
when needed, fills them also when they re- 
quire it, and for a moderate fee a dog may be 
turned over to a youth whose business is to 
clean doggy’s teeth with a brush and white 
salt, though some of those dear little creatures 
will insist on a perfumed dentifrice. Another 
part of the building is devoted by Brown to 
teaching dogs the polite accomplishments 
suited to their social standing. 

The one most in vogue and greatly in de- 
mand is dancing, and next to that walking 
the tight rope and playing the piano. There 
is a charmingly fitted-up reception-room for 
the use of ladies who fetch their dogs for a 
shampoo, an artistic clipping or a lesson in a 
pas-seul. Crowds are to be found seated 
there, whiling away the time with a book or 
newspaper or watching the dandy dogs of 
their neighbors. A maid is in attendance 
to strap and buckle on doggy’s top coat, and 
in bad weather to button up rubber over- 
shoes. 


” 


DOG SANITARIUMS 


These pampered pets are frequently ordered 
off by the family ‘‘ vet’’ to sanitariums, to 
which they are obliged to go in bad cases of 
overfeeding. Quite the finest of these dog 
hospitals is at Beddington. A very good 
story is told of the manner of treatment re- 
sorted to when these bloated lictle gourmands 
are sent up there. A dog had been brought 
by its mistress in her dashing turnout, wrapped 
up in furs, and delivered over to her footman 
with manifold instructions to carry him tend- 
erly into the hospital. Twice daily did the 
handsome occupant of this gorgeous equipage 
drive up to the hospital doors, and each time 
a pompous footman descended carrying a mas- 
sive silver dish, in whictrlay a broiled quail, 
done to aturn, for the invalid’s dinner. This 
went on for several days—the footman re- 
porting darling Jack’s condition at each visit. 
On the fourth day Jack was reported not 
quite so unwell, yet far from being on the 
mend. The dog’s nurse, it appears, was 
daily handed the silver dish, which he imme- 
diately carried to the stables, and feasted on 
quail to his heart’s content, afterward clean- 
ing and polishing it for the next exchange. 
At last the time came when the veterinary 
pronounced Jack cured and fit to return 
home. The nurse, on hearing this, with 
tears in his eyes, implored his master to delay 
the dog’s return, if only for one more day, 
frankly relating the story of the quail, declar- 
ing that in all his life he had never lived so 
well. This was how Jack was cured: He 
was first placed in a little cell, and given only 
a crust of bread, an onion, and an old shoe. 
When first he began to nibble at the crust his 
mistress was told her darling was not quite so 
ill, and when he nibbled at the onion, the 
fair owner was informed that there was a de- 
cided improvement; but when the little 
beastie began to gnaw at the shoe ravenously, 
word was sent that the cure was perfect, and 
that Jack could go home. 

Many of these ailing and idolized London 
dogs are sent on health voyages, with an 
especial care-taker, either to Brighton or 
Bournemouth, to sniff the salt air and cure a 
bad cold, perhaps. For other maladies Nice, 
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Monte Carlo, and Biarritz are chosen ; and as 
the journey is usually made in the winter, 
they are wrapped up in silk eider-downs and 
not lost sight of for one moment. 


THE CARE-TAKERS 


In lordly establishments a man-servant 
will have several dogs under his care, while 
in smaller houses a woman is usually selected. 
It will be her business to put her little 
charges to bed, and most luxurious silken 
nests they have. Then she must rise early 
and give them a bath each, and after their 
toilet is made take them for a promenade or 
a carriage airing. In such houses there are 
especial bath rooms for dogs, furnished with 
every possible convenience, with appoint- 
ments in silver and porcelain, various brushes 
and sponges, and bottles of perfumed waters. 

Swagger dogs not only have tailors and 
outfitters, but it appears there is also-a fashion 
paper published in their interest. Their 
wardrobe has grown to be a very ceremonious 
and complicated affair, including gorgeous 
apparel for drawing-room functions. As 
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WALKING COSTUME OF MAUVE TRIMMED WITH 


BLACK VELVET 


these little beasties have their maids and val- 
ets, they must naturally have night-robes, 
bathing-robes, house-gowns, costumes for 
promenading and visiting, and full dress for 
weddings and receptions, besides traveling 
costumes and a sac de voyage. This travel- 
ing-bag is nothing less than a very elegant 
cage-bag in calf or pig-skin, made expressly 
for dog comfort and ease. It has a gold or 
silver wire screen on one side, with an out- 
side leather curtain which may be dropped 
or raised for waking or sleeping. A soft 
sheep-skin covers the bottom, and the sides 
are tufted with silk. Its mountings are of 
silver or gold with handsome padlock to 
match. 


FASHIONS FOR DOGS 


At Banet’s, the Piccadilly dog-furnisher, 
one may see the newest of dog fashions in 
bathing costumes of white flannel with hoods, 
or a promenade costume of finest maroon cloth, 
lined with white silk and Fastened by a lovely 
gold buckle. A little further on is a winter 
visiting costume in green cloth, the collar 
rolling over across the shoulders arid trimmed 





with astrakhan. Next comes another prom- 
enade coat of red cloth, bordered with a fancy 
whve silk galoon, a pocket on the side, from 
which peeps a white silk handkerchief with 
a monogiam embroidered in the corner. 
Another midwinter visiting costume, in- 
tended for a French bull-terrier, is a coat of 
violet cloth, with deep rolling col'ar of chin- 
chilla; monogram embroidered in lower left 
corner. 

An extremely smart and gentlemanly cos- 
tume for morning calls was awai-ing a hand- 
some fox-terrier, the coat of stcne-gray cloth, 
with wide cloth collar turned over, the edge 
finished with a satin galoon to match. A 
standing linen collar, the corners turned 
down, and a royal blue satin necktie, tied in 
a smatl] bow in front. A small breast pocket 
directly below held a neatly folded cambric 
handkerchief and dainty monkey-skin card- 
case, tipped with silver. Gold bracelet on 
left fore-leg. It is customary for a dog’s mis- 
tress, when he accompanies her in her visits, 
to send in his card with her own, provided 
the friend she is calling on has a dog also. 

A traveling costume next at- 
tracted attention. It was built of a 
quiet Scotch plaid, fleecy and soft, 
with deep turn-over collar to match, 
and on the side of a broad body-belt, 
bound with leather, was a small 
pocket for handkerchief and railroad 
ticket. Some of the traveling cos- 
tumes have capuchin hoods, to be 
drawn over the head in cold 
weather. A very original storm 
costume was built of water-proof 
cloth, the owner’s monogram in 
silver on the lower left-hand cor- 
ner. The odd feature was an um- 
brella, whose stick was fitted into a 
stout body-belt, directly in the 
middle of the back. No sooner 
was the apparatus adjusted than the 
umbrella flew open, and no dog 
capers could dislodge it. Rubber 
boots, four buttons, accompanied 
the coat. Mourning costumes con- 
sist of a black velvet or cloth coat, 
with full frill collar of black chif- 
fon. Yachting costumes of marine- 
blue cloth, with the yacht’s colors 
chosen in silks, to embroider a mon- 
ogram in the corner. 

Canine dandies who attend draw- 
ing-room functions wear at a recep- 
tion a costume of ruby velvet, the 
coat lined with white .ilk, a deep 
bias ruffled collar around the shoul- 
ders, fastened with a jeweled brooch. 
On the left leg a gourmette brace- 
let. Another costume of the same 
character was of yellow satin bro- 
cade, trimmed with Honiton lace 
and jeweled collar. 

For a wedding reception the cos- 
tume is of white satin, a bias frill 
for collar, with bow of white satin 
on the left, and bouquet of orange 
flowers. For a theatre costume, 
there is a yellow satin coat em- 
broidered with gold and silver se- 
quins, a collar of Zibeline fur, 
which is considered the proper thing 
when occupying a box. 


DOG JEWELRY 


Dog jewelry forms an interesting exhibit, 
is marvelously fine and valuable if absurdly 
extravagant. Superbly wrought collars of all 
sizes are to be seen, some of them beautifully 
jeweled as well as enameled. There are leg 
bracelets and bangles galore, jeweled and 
plain; richly mounted harness in silver or 
gold for single, double, tandem, and four-in- 
hand use ; such lovely leaders in long gold 
or silver chains, and muzzles of gold or silver 
wire. Brooches and buckles are wonderfully 
pretty, and so are the whistles and whips. 
Card-cases are fascinating, the dog’s full 
name in jeweled letters or the initials in gold 
or silver and enameled monograms, all spread 
out so temptingly. Further on are rows of 
little boots for stormy and fair weather ; dainty 
handkerchiefs and blankets; salon-baskets 
beautifully lined and trimmed; silver and 
china water bowls, platters, bath-tubs, with 
soap, or perfumes and silver brushes and combs. 
These are only a part of the luxurious fur- 
nishings for women’s pets. 
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(Continued from page iii.) 


The final play on Friday was closely con- 
tested. The morning round ended even, 
three holes being halved, and three won by 
each player. In the afternoon round Miss 
Hoyt and Mrs, Turnure were even on the 
15th hole, Miss Hoyt winning the 16th and 
17th hole, and ending the match two up and 
one to play. It was evident that the play of 
the two is so close that either is liable to de- 
feat the other in any match, their total score 
differing but two strokes. 

Miss Hoyt— 


Out § § 7684 
In 46697938 


Mrs, Turnure— 

Ou 46765 § 6 § 4-48 
In 54875 497- #® 97 

In a blind handicap Saturday Miss Griscom 
won with an allowance of 6, and divided 
honors with Mrs. Turnure for a best score 
prize. The scores were: 

Miss F, C. Griscom, Philadelphia Country Club— 
Ow $5 59574 8 6—54 

In 76 5 6 6 6 6 6 §—53 107 6 101 
Miss F. Ethel Wickham, Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club— 

Out 496978 5 7 7-62 

In 867510 77 § §—60 I22 18 104 
Mrs, Arthur Turnure, Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club— 


§; § $< 
s- 6&6 8 


Out 5 567695 7 5—55 
In 9 48 6 § 6 6 4 4-52 107 2 105 
Mrs, F, E. Zerrahn, Brookline Country Club— 
Out 5 66879 5 7 7-60 
In 1049 5 6 6 © § 6~57 117 9 108 
Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Baltusrol Golf Club— 
Ow 5 8 6 8 8 7 4 7 7-60 
In 8 8 8 8 5 8 6 4 6—61 121 11 110 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills Golf Club— 
Out 4 5 8 7 oe 
In 9 5 6 7 4 7-58 Ur On 


6 7-59 

5s 6—57 116 6 116 
Miss Elizabeth M. Oliver, Albany Golf Club— 

Out 6 61016 g11 § 6 6—75 

In 12 37776 © 3 §—56 131 14 117 
Miss Alice Strong, Seabright Golf Club— 

Out 6 8 8 g 610 9 6-68 

In 12 675 7 610 § 6—64 132 15 117 
Miss Edith R, Catlin, Morris County Golf Club— 

Out § 7715 61% 5 9 75 

67 142 18 124 


7 

In 9511 9 67 6 8 6 

Miss Alice Post, Morris County Golf Club— 

Out 66710 8 7 611 7—68 

In 126849 79 8 4-67 135 I0 125 
Miss E. M. Wylie, New Haven Golf Club— 

Out § 61212 712 § 10 6—75 

In 1 7 815 8 7 6 6 J—75 I§0 25 125 
Miss Louise F. Field, Morris County Golf Club— 
Out 610 812 811 3 7 J— 

In mo Oi 7 4 5 Fade tents 006 
Miss E. N. Little, Morris County Golf Club— 
Out 711 613 8 9 49 5-72 

In 1 61011 7 7 § § 8—7O 142 I5 127 
Miss Helen Shelton, Morris County Golf Club— 

Out PEL EBB Y & . 

In 86959 6.9 2 136 
Miss F. A Clark, Misquamicut Golf Club— 

Out 710 8 8 813 6 8 7 


8 128 


—75 
In 10 8 9 6 8 6 8 6 10—71 146 18 128 
Miss Cora L. Oliver, Albany Golf Club— 
Out 77 512 715 8 7 8—76 
In 8 § 810 5 8 7 8 §—64 140 


5 135 





He good luck which appears to have 
befallen such managers as have set 
up their theatrical tents in New 

York has added a most surprising success to the 
long list of prospering ventures this season. 
An inexperienced playwright—in fact he is so 
inexperienced as hardly to deserve the title— 
creates a farcical dramatic composition, and 
it is turned over for presentation at the Bijou 
to a company of mediocre performers, only 
two of the caste being people of ack nowledged 
ability. But My Friend From India, despite 
some crudities and the handicap of the cast, is a 
success, and appears likely to be a very profit- 
able venture for its owners. There are some 
stage devices which for ingenuity and origi- 
nality would do credit to a veteran dramatiser. 

In sharp contrast to the amateur (but most 
effective) work of Mr. du Souchet is Mr. 
William Gillette’s Secret Service, in which 
he shows himself a master of stagecraft. 


SECRET SERVICE 


By far the best of the war plays that have 
been given in the past few years is Secret 
Service, by Mr. Wm. Gillette, produced for 
the first time at the Garrick Theatre, Mon- 
day, 5 October. 

The inevitable personel of these plays is an 





inégnue Southern girl in love with a North- 
ern officer, who pass through various vicissi- 
tudes before they are united at the fall of the 
curtain. In this play the officer is a mem- 
ber of the United States Secret Service, on 
duty at Richmond, and wearing the uniform 
of a captain of the Confederate Army. The 
part is taken by Mr. Gillette. The Southern 
girl is Miss Amy Busby, who acts with 
much freshness and volatility, and carries off 
with honors a monotonous character that has 
no heroic points to give it accent, and which 
depends wholly upon a sustained girlish 
quality. The part of an impulsive, mis- 
chievous and spoiled girl is taken by Miss 
Odette Tyler, who acts with exceptional 
charm and succeeds in creating a distinct 
type, much to her credit, and adding greatly 
to the briskness and interest of the move- 
ment. 

The play is intensely interesting fiom be- 
ginning to end. 


MARY PENNINGTON, SPINSTER 


On Monday, 5 October, Miss Georgia 
Cayvan made her first appearance as the star 
and manager of her own company, at Palmer’s 
Theatre, in a play entitled Mary Pennington, 
Spinster. To the very many friends of Miss 
Cayvan, who have followed with interest her 
successful career as the leading woman of the 
Lyceum Theatre Company, the failure of this 
production is a matter of keen regret. 

The theme is a phase of the new woman 
question which has been presented in so many 
ways that the great body of the public take 
any new presentation with a sense of infinite 
boredom. At the best, a matter of fact, 
business-like, unemotional woman is not an 
interesting character, either in the drama or 
in fiction, Miss Cayvan has been unable to 
alter this truth, 

Mary Pennington is a spinster who ‘bas 
undertaken the management of her own busi- 
ness, and the control of a large number of 
factory hands. She calls to her aid as a 
partner a man with whom she promptly falls 
in love, and when it is intimated to her that 
she is compromising herself by her close asso- 
ciation with him, proposes to him marriage 
as a solution of the difficulty. This proposal 
scene has a touch of comedy in it that is 
rather interesting, and it is about the only 
enlivening incident of the play. Some ap- 
propriate comedy is also given in two minor 
characters, one of them a healthy, impetuous, 
rather dull athletic youth, and the other a 
simple girl, who has been instilled with the 
idea of intellectuality, and who uses the stilted 
phraseology that is so often attributed in a 
humorous way to Boston women. 

The signal success of the play is the stage 
setting of the first, second, and third acts, 
which is supplied by Mr. Joseph P. McHugh, 
and which shows a modern English room, 
treated in green and Delft blue. There is a 
high fireplace made of Delft tiles, and an’ in- 
gle seat in green denim, back of which there 
is a mullioned window. The draperies and 
floor coverings are in accord. The furniture 
is such as one finds at Mr. McHugh’s popu- 
lar shop, showing tables and chairs in the 
Chippendale style, mahogany desks and lat- 
ticed china closet, and various accessories in 
keeping, such as lamps, vases and ornamental 
pottery. Mr. McHugh has had to deal with 
the problem of making this style of furnish- 
ing, which is adapted to small rooms, fit the 
large dimensions of Mr. Paimer’s stage. 

Perhaps in her second play Miss Cayvan 
will be fortunate in securing some more 
worthy vehicle for her abilities, and which 
will merit the fine setting she has given this 
dull production, 

Miss Georgia Cayvan closed a very suc- 
cessful first week with her new play, Mary 
Pennington, Spinster, although the critics 
are agreed that the play is not a particularly 
entertaining one for American audiences. 
One of its defects is that it does not afford 
Miss Cayvan opportunities for the display of 
her undoubted high order of ability. Miss 
Mary Jerrold, a young English actress, has 
made a hit in a subordinate part. 

Rosemary continues to draw so well at the 
Empire that a second company is to be sent 
out on the road with it. 

The Liliputians continue to draw large and 
delighted audiences to the Star Theatre. 

The Sign of the Cross, the London suc- 


cess, will be produced at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre in November. 

Lost, Strayed, or Stolen, at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre, is as popular as ever, and al- 
ready there are rumors of a fiftieth New 
York performance, with the customary sou- 
venir. Nothing, by the way, more conclu- 
sively proves that the human race is still in 
the childhood of its days than the fashion of 
eagerly running after fifty and hundredth- 
night souvenirs. When it has run its course, 
the wonder will be—as it is now about the 
late newspaper chromo—how could the pub- 
lic ever have been so silly as to seek bits of 
cardboard and tinseled stuffs ? 

Santa Maria continues at Hammerstein's 
Olympia. 

An Enemy of the King, at the Lyceum, 
has a little over five weeks still to run. 

The event in The Parlor Match this week 
will be the appearance of Miss Virginia Ara- 
gon, who presents her wire-walking spe- 
cialties, 

AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Under the Polar Star. 
Broadway— Closed. 

Bijou—My Friend From India. 

Dalv’s—8.15, The Geisha, 

Empire—8.20, Rosemary. 

Fifth Avenue—8 15, Lost, Strayed or Stolen. 
Fourteenth Street- 8, A Happy Little Home. 
Garden—8, Evangeline. 





Eiderdown Bath Robes, 
Japanese Silk Wrappers, 
Flannel and Cashmere Matinees. 


SILK PETTICOATS. 


Estimates furnished for 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


Broadway L 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Garrick Theatre—8, Secret Service, 

Olympia—8, Santa Maria. 

Hoyt's—38.30, Sue. 

Herald Square- 8.15, A Parlor Match. 

Knickerbocker—8, Half a King. 

Lyceum—8.15, An Enemy to the King. 

Palmer's—8,15, Mary Pennington, Spinster. 

Star—8.15, The Liliputians, 

American Institute Fair, Madison Square Garden, 
10 A.M. 

Food and Industrial Exposition, Grand Central 
Palace. 

Olympia Music Hall—Vaudeville, 

Standard— Vaudeville. 

Eden Musee—Concert, waxworks, etc. 

Mexican National Exposition— Casino Building. 

Proctor’s, 23d street, near 6th avenue, and ssth 
street, near 3d avenue— Variety. 





It is the man who is always waiting for 
something to turn up that is generally turned 
down. 


The two archzologists gazed at the heap of 
bones which they had exhumed. 

** This must have been an ancient burying 
ground,”” said one. 

** More likely a bicycle riding academy,”’ 
replied the other.—Life. 








Nausea after eating? Digestion needsaid Take 
half a wine-glass of Abbott's Original Angostura 
Bitters. Druggists and all dealers. 








B. Altman &§ Co. 


Dressmaking and 


Ladies’ Tailoring 


| Department 
| THIRD FLOOR 


|Now fully prepared with new 
| models for fashionable 


_Autumn and Winter 


| Dresses. 


18th Street, 19th Street 
and Sixth Avenue. 





SMITH & DILLON, 


IMPORTERS. 


R obes et Manteaux. 


SPECIALITES : 


Debutantes’ and Bridesmaids’ Gowns, 
Wedding Trousseaux, 


Ball Gowns. 


7 WEST 45th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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FABRICS 


Mong the popular and novel fabrics 
A for street wear one finds the shaggy 
camel’s-hair cheviot in great variety 

of color. One of the most striking and 
pretty effects is seen in a background of 
bright scarlet, toned down to suitable sobriety 
by a covering of grayish hairs through which 
the red shows itself in mixed effect most at- 
tractive tobehold. A green, and still another 
in blue, each with its overshadowing of soft 
hairs, are equally charming. Price of this 
fabric, forty-eight inches in width, is $3.50 
per yard. In plain cheviots one finds a de- 
lighttul assortment of colors. The quality of 
the cloth is so soft and warm that it 1s essen- 
tially well adapted for cold weather wear. 
As to color, one finds the rich plum color and 
a bright Lincoln green, as well as brown in 
both golden and sombre shades. Blue in 
dark shades and gray of the somber London 
smoke hue. Price of these cheviots from 
$2.50 to $3.25 per yard. Broken plaid ef- 





fects in cheviots are in vogue too; price, 
$1.75 per yard. Scotch plaids in soft warm 
fabrics attract the eyes of the beholders; 
price, $2 per yard. Another fabric certain 
of popularity is a corded material in indistinct 
mixed colorings, the general effect being plain 
color, while near inspection shows an inter- 
weaving of threads of lighter shade of color 
and black running across it; price, $2.50 per 
yard, 

For tailor-made suits, with skirt and jacket 
of like material, smooth, heavy cloths are 
mostly employed. One finds perfect shades of 
color in these cloths. The price is regulated 
by novelty of shade and heaviness of quality ; 
from $2 to $3.50 per yard. Heavy serges 
and another variety of fabric known as the 
canvas d’hiver, are useful and handsome, 
also in various qualities one finds the range of 
price from $1.75 to $2.75 per yard. 


HEAD GEAR 
( From $3.75 to $35) 


And what of the hats ? 

Quite in the first rank of importance they 
again appear ready for duty. Gay or grave, 
sober and demure, flaunting and showy, one 
has butto choose. The largest picture hats 
have diminished their brims, be it seen, and 
the over-toppling and over-powering effect is 
fortunately not found in the best class of 
shops. Light shades of felt on the tan and 
gray colorings are largely for sale ; but so also 
are brown, green, dark blue and wine colors, 
while black serves either as a background for 
trimmings of the gayest hues, or keeps its 
sombre effect, unenlivened by gay trimmings. 
Belonging to the first mentioned, i. e., light 
tan feits, is a hat with well-combined trim- 
mings of velvet, lace, and feathers. The brim, 
which is quite broad, is bound on its edge 
with narrow black velvet, turns up at the 
back, caught from above with a neud of 
pale green velvet which is brought from the 
front of the hat where it forms a soft bow of 
long bow-knots, spreading and flat-lying. A 
scarf of pretty white lace leaves the velvet in 
dainty effect, while directly in middle of the 


front is placed a large, fierce-visaged milliners’ 
bird, black and abnormally broad-winged, yet 
most effective and stylish. At the back be- 
neath the turned-up brim is a thick, short 
bunch of cock’s plumes in down-hanging ar- 
rangement ; price, $24. 

Darker in tone than that noted above and 
diverse in shape and trimming, is a jaunty 
little hat of yellow-brown coloring, offset 
with black galloon which binds the edge, 
and black ribbon which forms a band about 
its crown with a large bow atthe side, There 
are black Prince of Wales feathers, minute 





and exquisite, in crown effect behind the rib- 
bon band, while a bunch of the same feathers 
of larger size are set at the side where the bow 
of ribbon was evidently placed ready to hold 
them. This is really a most successful cre- 
ation. Price, $20. 

An odd and novel effect is seen in the va- 
rious shaded or colored felt. For instance, a 
little hat of stiff brim and low crown has the 
top of the crown of bright green, while the 
sides of the crown are dark green and the 
brim black. A narrow band of green ribbon 
runs about the crown, while either side of the 
front against the low crown are two stiff full 
rosettes of black ribbon ; short cock’s plumes 
curl backward, set in either rosette. _ Price, 
$16. This various crown-and-brim effect is 
prettily combined in some English walking 
hats with soft crushed-in crown, The 
brim is a light shade of gray or brown—at 
choice — while the crown is a dark shade of 
the same color as the brim. A narrow rib- 





bon band, modest bow, and two quills form 
the simple whole as regards trimming. Price, 
$6. 

SOME PRETTY TOQUES 


The toque shape is largely seen. One 
of the most striking is of bright green velvet 
with sable tips, while a second is entirely of 
the sable fur, offset with violets and plumes 
of stiff brown. This green velvet toque has 
an edging of sable, while at the back a grace- 
ful little bunch of tips falls downward from 
the high full velvet bow. Across the front 
is another large bow of the green velvet, back 
of these broad-spread bows stands a feathery 
green plume spreading apart toward either 
side and curling at the ends. A handsome 
Rhine-stone buckle in the device of a double 
ring crosses the middle of the front bow. 
Price, $35. 

The sable toque is flatter in general effect 
than the velvet one—has a flat row of the 


tips run about the brimless edge, while * 
large and very beautiful bunch of violets 
nestles against the fur low down at the back, 
and the two stiff broom-like plumes stand 
high, spreading toward either side in front 
behind a slightly puffed effect of the fur, 
Price, $30. 


VARIETY IN CROWNS 


The tam-o’-shanter crown still holds its 
own with newer novelties. One hat of broad- 
brimmed turban effect has a tam crown of 
braided chenilles, black and brown in color- 
ing. The brim is brown felt, and the trim- 
mings, heavy in effect, consist of heavy 
ribbon, cock’s plumes of brown shadings, 
and copper-tinted quills in a stylish bunch at 
one side. Price, $28. 

The flat thimble crown is among the 
popularities in the imported stock dis- 
played as models. The small circumfer- 
ence of the crown is, in many cases, more 
than concealed by full ruchings gathered 
about it. One specimen of the above de- 
scription is of pale silver gray felt with up- 
turned brim. Between the tiny crown and 
rounded edge is a plaiting of white chiffon, 
black-bordered, very full and caught in the 
middle, only the upper and lower portions of 
the ruche loose-hanging. A beautiful, if 
somewhat unnatural specimen of gray bird, 
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with stiff wings and feathery plumes, spreads 
itself gracefully across the front and com- 
pletes this chapeau élégant. Price $18. 


MOURNING AND BLACK-AND-WHITE EFFECTS 
An effective mourning trimming on a 
plain black felt of low crown and broad 
brim, is made with black cock’s plumes of 
odd folded appearance standing high both at 
back and front, In front a large soft bow 
with its loops pulled forward to the very edge 
of the front brim gives a graceful effect, while 
as a whole, the hat is more unusual than one 
generally finds among all-black creations. 
Price $16.75. Of stiff effect and build, one 
sees a black felt of English appearance 
trimmed with black and white satin ribbon; 
the white forms half the full bunch of bows 
and the black the other half, while over the 
white ribbon around the low crown of this 
hat is a band of open-work black galloon. 
Some black quills stuck through the bow 
complete the simple trimming. Price $15. 
In many cases the black felt hat is trimmed 
with cherry velvet in gay and cheerful effect. 
One with ruchings of black satin-edged 
chiffon has a series of cherry bow-knots 
caught against the full soft chiffon, while 
curling cock’s plumes rise and fall in graceful 
arrangement at the back. Price $17.50. 


SERVICEABLE HATS 


An English walking-hat of wine-color, 
bound with heavy black braid, is both to be 
commended for its style and its usefulness. A 
band of the heavy black braid goes about it, 
ending with a stiff, square bow, in which two 
quills are stuck at one side. Price, $8. Bi- 
cycle hats for autumn wear made of heavy 
gray canvas are to be found in two shapes— 
the English walking and tam. They are 
useful and very appropriate for the intermedi- 
ate season between the straw and felt. A 
band of dark blue or black ribbon with some 
quills to match completes the simple trim- 
mings. Price of the tam shape, $4.50; 





Price of English walking-hat, $5. Another 
variety of bicycle or rainy-day hat is one of 
cloth, crush crown and spreading brim. The 
brim, made stiff by a series of stitching. The 
odd and pretty feature of this little.hat con 

sists in a buckle at the side, representing the 
wheel of a bicycle, a tiny rubber tire edges 
the wheel, the spokes being of cut-steel. 
Price, $3.75. 


Lit, 
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TOLD IN OTHER COLUMNS 


THE COST OF A TRAITOR 
CAPT. DREYFUS COSTS FRANCE $1 2,000 A 
YEAR AND IS MAKING HIS KEEPERS CRAZY 


a Be~ are not many nations in Europe 
rich enough to treat themselves to a 
traitor like Capt. Dreyfus, who is as- 

suredly the dearest object in that line that has 
ever existed. We might, perhaps, have four 
heroes for the same price. The Government 
machine, with its usual genius, has so skilfully 
arranged matters that it costs us $12,000 a 
year to maintain in a distant islet a man who 
has been degraded publicly for treason. If he 
live only twenty years, which would not be 
extraordinary, he will have cost his country- 
men, reckoning in the interest, a little more 
than $400,000. Never did any man who 
saved his country cost as much as that. 

It is also the first time on record that any 
human being inspires a great enough inter- 
est for people to spend $2,000 a year 
merely to learn the condition of his health. 
If a minister happens to dream some night 
that Dreyfus has escaped, that costs $300 
in telegrams the next morning. If Dreyfus 
catches cold it takes $200 to anounce the 
event to the proper authorities, while if a 
German or English vessel is sighted sailing 
past the Ile au Diable we have to pay $400. 

Besides this the keepers and watchmen on 
the island are subjected to the most cruel dis- 
cipline. One has gone mad on account of 
the weight of responsibility ; two men have 
been devoured by sharks in going from the 
island where the governor lives to the Ile au 
Diable to find out how Capt. Dreyfus had 
slept that night ; and pale, nervous, restless be- 
ings are seen walking about anxiously, with a 
frightened look, startled and driven out of 
their wits at the slightest sound, having 
hardly time to eat and sleep—they never 
take their eyes off a very tranquil person who 
walks his hundred paces after breakfast, 
smoking his pipe, with his hands behind his 
back. They are people with a clear con- 
science, who watch a man who has com- 
mitted a crime.—Paris Figaro. 


A USE FOR DISCARDED THINGS 


The Industrial Christian Alliance conducts, 
at No. 170 Bleecker Street, a temporary in- 
dustrial home, to which homeless men, 
without respect to race or creed, who de- 
sire to amend their lives and are able 
and willing to work, may come. Men 
come to the home almost invariably in 
such a condition that they must be fitted out 
with clothing at once, and their ability to 
obtain employment depends largely upon their 
personal appearance. An appeal is now 
made for cast-off clothing of all kinds, which 
the Alliance will be glad to send for to any 
part of the city or suburbs. Everything in 
the way of men’s clothing is needed, from 
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hats to shoes, for both inside and outside 
wear. Overcoats and winter clothing are 
especially needed, but summer clothing re- 
ceived now will be repaired during the winter 
by the homeless and friendless tailors and 
shoemakers who come to the Alliance for 
help. Women’s and children’s clothing is 
distributed among the deserving poor in tene- 
ments. The Alliance will also receive heavy 
cotton sheets and pillow cases, and coarse 
crash material for towels. Old and broken 
furniture will be sent for, and will either be 
repaired and sold for the benefit of the work 
or new furniture made from it. Discarded 
crockery, etc., will be called for, packed and 
taken away. Books, old and new, are 
wanted for the library and reading-rooms. 
The work is supported entirely by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions of all kinds wiil be 
gratefully received and promptly acknowl- 
edged.—New York Evening Post. 


Is THIS AN EXAMPLE OF THAT ITALIAN PO- 
LITENESS AND ITALIAN JUSTICE OF WHICH 
ITALIO-AMERICANS PRATE ? 


The school teachers of the Neapolitan town 
of Sora had not received their salary for two 
months and were in sore distress. All polite 
requests being of no avail, one of them wrote 
an insulting letter to the Burgomaster in 
which he hinted that it would have been 
more humane to pay the teachers than to ap- 
propriate 4,000 lire for the opera season dur- 
ing the fair week. The consequence of this 
epistolary sermon was. that the refractory 
teacher was fined for insubordination to the 
tune of two months’ salary; and the Burgo- 
master wrote to him, ‘* We owe you nothing 
now.”’—Ibid. 


MISS CARLOTTA DESVIGNES 


Mong the artists who were received in 
society last season, Miss Carlotta Des- 
vignes, the contralto, proved one of 

the greatest favorites. Possessed of a charm- 
ing personality as well as a lovely voice, Miss 
Desvignes was most enthusiastically received 
in the various drawing rooms in town, where 
she was welcomed not alone as an artist, but 
as a friend. 

She is of French and Italian parentage ; 
was born in Italy, but received the greater part 
of her education in England and Germany. 
She studied in Milan with the celebrated San 
Giovani. After singing in opera, in many 
Italian cities, she appeared, very successfully, 
in Italian opera, at Covent Garden. After 
this she gave up opera, and devoted herself to 
oratorio, which style of music she prefers and 
excels in. Her masters there were W. H. 
Cummings, the old oratorio tenor, and H. 
Klein, at present the best oratorio teacher in 
London. 

Massenet, Saint-Saens, Tosti, and Cham- 
inade are personal friends of Miss Des- 
vignes, and she has studied their most 
important compositions with these composers. 
In the two seasons that Miss Desvignes has 
spent in America she has appeared with the 
Theodore Thomas and Boston Symphony Or- 
chestras, New York Oratorio Society, Han- 
d:l and Hayden ; and last autumn she sang 
with Melba on her concert tour, and later 
was heard at most of the smart musicals in 
town, Miss Callender and Miss De Forest’s, 
Mr. Bagby’s, etc. Recently this artist ap- 
peared at the Worcester (Mass.) Musical 
Festival. Miss Desvignes speaks several lan- 
guages and belongs to one of Milan’s oldest 
families. In England she is a great favorite, 
singing in the best drawing-rooms in London. 
Last year Lady Darell and Lady Jane Taylor 
each offered her house to Miss Desvignes 
for her recitals, which were quite the events of 
the season. Miss Desvignes will be heard in 
public and at private musicals during the 
coming season. 


FASHION NOTES 

A TAILOR CLOTH COSTUME 
He brown face-cloth suit, in two 
I pieces, skirt and jacket (or in 
three if desired), is worn with a 
silk waist, by far more in favor, should 
be finished off with a braid trimming in 
black. The skirt need have only the bot- 
tom of the front gore seams braided with two 
braids, one narrow, the other a quarter of an 


inch wide, the narrow one placed uppermost. 
The braiding is to run up in a straight line, 





twelve or fourteen inches, and form a trefoil 
at the top for finish ; or the seams may be 
opened that distance, and a plain cloth of a 
contrasting color laid under, then the braiding 
continued on each side, finishing at the top in 
the same manner. The jacket may be en- 
tirely free of trimming, except down the 
double-breasted front, where the braid is 
formed into four pairs of frogs, with straps of 
braid crossing for fastening over barrel buttons 
to match. A fur collar and cuffs, to match 
the muff, leaves nothing more to be desired. 
Brocaded and chiné taffetas, striped or flow- 
ered, are the fancy jacket linings most used, 
but plain satins and heavy silks are newer. 


THEATRE CAPE 


The velvet theatre cape is charming, and 
never fails to make one look her best. I saw 
a beauty in black velvet, which any clever 
girl could make for herself in any color she 
pleases. The model I mention is in black 
velvet, with seven bias ruffles lined with deep 
rose-pink ottoman silk, overlapping, and not 
put on the plain velvet foundation cape with 
much fullness. The lining of ruffle is thus 
‘seen in glimpses only. The inside jining is 
of the same ottoman silk, and the neck is 
finished with black ostrich feathers. For 
pale evening velvets, the foundation of the 
cape might be of the same silk as the ruffle 
lining, a pale blush-pink peau de soie for 
instance, with ruffles of lime green velvet. 
For neck-finish a double quilling of green 
velvet or high triple ruche of pink or green 
mousseline de soie, Velvet capes in medium 
colors have ruffles edged with a narrow bor- 
dering of fur, mink, chinchilla, ermine or 
caracule, and very warm do they look with 
fur collars attached. The same effect may 
be produced with satin ruffles and with cloth 
also, bordered with fur. The double straight 
velvet or satin ruffles need no trimming on 
the edge at all. 


MATLASSE WRAPS 

White and pale evening tints in the rich- 
est of matlassé, is the newest material for 
evening cloaks and capes. A white cape, 
large size, with very high Medici collar, lined 
with white satin had an ermine boa draped 
cross the shoulders and bust, the heads and 
tails grouped for ornament on the shoulders. 
All the smart cloth capes are trimmed in an 
all-over design of cloth to match, or in shades 
lighter or darker of the same tone, Fur boas 
are frequently draped across the shoulders, 
I must acknowledge without much advan- 
tage or grace. 

MUFFS 


The little velvet dress muff differs not at 
all from that of last season. The end ruffles 
are wide and form twists and turns. Flowers, 
lace, fur, ribbon are the usual trimmings ; but 
they must be beautifully lined, delicately per- 
fumed and have a secret pocket for mouchoir, 
and tiny change purse, and scent bottle, 
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RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address wili be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent. 

Woman's Club. To F., City.—Sev- 
eral ladies of Boston, who live in Beacon 
Street and belong to the Mayflower Club, 
asked me, while I was down at Beverly, to 
inform them of some club in New York at 
which they might put up for a night or two 
when running on here alone for some shop- 
ping—the sort of club at which ladies living 
near New York might dine and meet their 
husbands for the theatre, and that sort of 
thing. I know of the Town and Country 
Club, which wouldn’t do at all ; and I know 
that there are one or two more exclusive 
clubs which aim at similar results on a much 
better grade. As Vogue is in much favor 
with the ladies of whom I speak, I thought 
you might kindly put me in the way of the 
right thing. I should have no difficulty in 
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reaching the ladies, whoever they may be, 
who may be on the executive or membership 
committees of the clubs, if you would kindly 
tell me what and where the clubs are. 

Such aclub as you describe has been on 
more than one occasion projected in New 
York. At present there is nothing of the 
kind. Two years ago it was seriously consid- 
ered by some ladies, but the idea abandoned, 
an outcome due without question to the un- 
propitious time for establishing any new club. 
Possibly such a club may be started in the 
future, and its success will depend, apart from 
its management, wholly upon the character 
of those who undertake its establishment. 

Bright Ties.—To J. S., Worcester. I 
am anxious to know (never having been in 
England) if the gaudy and impressionistic 
hues seen in the cravats of the Canadian 
cities, and warranted ‘correct London 
styles,’’ really do echo a proper taste? 
I refer to the yellow-red silks with huge 
black dots; the green and blue stripes and 
the ghastly Persian contortions. Does Him 
personally wear or approve of these “ war- 
ranted *’ English ties? 

The Canadians, as a rule, affect a rather 
exaggerated fashion in dress. We have no- 
ticed this especially in Montreal and Toronto. 
They wear the loudest checks and the most 
pronounced patterns. They are generally 
men of large frame, and they can carry these 
ideas to better advantage. In London, on the 
Strand and in the city shops, one saw last 
summer many flamboyant ties and scarfs 
such as the correspondent describes, but in the 
better class of haberdasher places the greens 
and yellows had entirely disappeared. In the 
Park and in the West End, however, one did 
not see a well-dressed man who wore these 
brilliant ties. A few Americans were attracted 
by them, and perhaps also gentlemen from 
“the colonies.’” We do not say this to be 
invidious, but, as we said before, the Canadian 
can wear brighter combinations and with a 
better grace. 


Covert Coat. To P. T., City,—Should 
a covert coat—quite short and of light color 
—be worn with evening dress? If yes, I 
presume I am correct in supposing that a silk 
hat can also be worn with a covert coat at 
any time. 

A very short covert coat should not be 
worn with evening dress, especially if the 
tails of the coat would show below it. A 
covert coat can be worn over dinner jacket 
and semi-evening dress, and an Alpine or 
Hambourg hat of brown or gray, or again, a 
stiff derby. But never wear a covert coat and 
a high hat. It is a little too much on the 
principle of the Broadway Rialto, If you 
must wear your covert coat with your evening 
dress—in default of another overcoat—then 
wear a derby or an Alpine, just as if you had 
on semi-evening dress underneath. Anything 
to avoid the combination of a top hat and a 
short covert coat. 


Inheritance Laws. To G., Ohio.— 
In case of death of husband where there are 
no heirs, and no will has ever been made, 
does the wife inherit all of the estate, or 
would the husband’s family have a claim 
upon part of it? Are the laws on this the 
same in all states ? 

By the Ohio Statute of Descent, when 
a man dies intestate, if there are no children 
or legal representatives, his widow takes a 
life estate in all his real estate, the title of 
which came to him by descent, devise or deed 
of gift from an ancestor.—R. S., of Ohio, 
Sec. 4158. 

If the estate did not come to intestate by 
descent, devise or deed of gift from an an- 
cestor all the estate passes to his widow, abso- 
lutely.—R. S., of Ohio, Sec.,-4159. 

By the Ohio Statute of Distributions, 
when a man dies intestate and leaves any 
personal property, if there are no children or 
legal representatives, his widow takes it all 
absolutely. Except, that if any portion of 
such personal property has arisen from the 
sale of real estate, after the death of the in- 
testate, which real estate came to the in- 
testate by descent, devise or deed of gift from 
any ancestor, his widow only takes a life 
estate in such position.—R. S., of Ohio., 
Sec. 4163. 

By the New York Statute of Descent, the 
real estate of any person who shall die intes- 


tate, shall descend, first to lineal descendants. 
If there are no lineal descendants (i.e. chil- 
dren or legal representatives), second to 
father of intestate. Third to mothers. Fourth 
to collateral relatives. But the widow has her 
dower of one-third of all the estate. 1 N. Y. 
R. S. see 750. 

By the New York Statute of Distributions, 
if a man dies intestate, and if there are no 
children or legal representatives of them, then 
one-half of the whole surplus after payment of 
debts goes to the widow and the other half 
to next of kin. But, when husband is sur- 
vived by wife, and by no descendant or 
parent, if the estate does not exceed $2,000 
the whole goes to widow. 

The statutes of Descents and Distributions 
differ in the different states; the law is not 
the same. 

For such information as this you should 
employ a lawyer, and pay him liberally for 
his services. Do not try to be your own 
lawyer. 

Window Drapery, Thelma, Texas.— 
I have two pairs of lace curtains, and the 
room I wish to hang them in has four win- 
dows, two on either side of the room, Will 
you kindly tell me how I can use them 
with the best effect ? I had thought of hang- 
ing each curtain with one of silk. Will 
Vogue tell me where I could find the material, 
and what would be best if there is nothing 
else to suggest, also where I could find de- 
signs on window drapery, etc.? My room is 
small, and the furnicure is maple, so I would 
prefer a light material, light in weight and 
old blue in color. 

One lace curtain would be sufficient for 
one window if you do not object to cutting 
that one in half. You do not mention the 
style of your curtains or the distance between 
the windows on each side of the room, but 
we will give you the following suggestion, 
which you can adapt to the peculiar condi- 
tions: Some very effectively draped windows, 
recently seen, were close together and were 
each hung with one lace curtain made intu a 
sash curtain. These certains had a plain lace 
centre with a wide border of a scroll design. 
Each curtain was cut in half through the 
middle, and the two pieces were joined to- 
gether in order to give the necessary fulness. 
Then this reinforced width was hung from 
the top of the window on a pole, with a gen- 
erous heading as a deep valance, and extended 
several inches below the top of the lower sash 
of the window. This was sufficient material 
for the top half of each window, but it left 
nothing for the lower half; so the lace net, 
comprising the centre of the curtains, was 
matched, and a sufficient quantity was bought 
to make sash curtains for the lower sash. 
These were hemmed across the bottom and 
down each side with hems one and a half 
inches wide, and were hung from a brass 
rod attached to the top of the lower sash. 
They were, in this case, allowed to hang 
straight, and were not draped back, but 
that is, of course, governed by individual 
taste. Should you care to use additional 
heavy draperies, you will find the Liberty 
velvets (which are cotton) very effective. 
You can get them either with a Delft blue 
ground covered with a scroll, or 2 conven- 
tional pattern in white or with a white ground 
covered with a blue design Colonial cross 
stripe is another material used for draperies 
in a Delft blue room. It is alse a cotton 
material, but it is of light weight and comes 
in various designs. If you will write to 
Joseph P. McHugh’s Popular Shop, at No. 6 
West Forty-second Street, N. Y., for samples 
of those draperies or any other stuffs in these 
colorings, they will be pleased to send them 
to you. They also carry an excellent variety 
of silk draperies and no doubt, should you 
prefer to use silk as you suggest, you could 
find something to please you among their 
samples. There is no special book or peri- 
odical devoted exclusively to window draper- 
ies known to us, but one often sees sugges- 
tions for draperies in some of the weekly 
papers, and certainly all upholsterers have 
drawn designs for this purpose, and you could 
no doubt find pleasing suggestions from their 
plates. 





A Game of Chance, by Neith Boyce, a serial 
portraying an unsc rupulous woman, will begin 


29 October. 
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Be Sure and Buy the Genuine Pears’ Transparent Soap. 




















